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IN THE FIELDS. 


O SPLENDID poppies burning 
In the hand of Morn, 
Light my Sweetheart turning 
Down the aisles of corn. 
He is late! he is late! 
Poppies, show him where I wait! 


O slender daisies smiling 
In the silver rye, 
Cease your shy beguiling 
When my Love goes by. 
He is late! he is late! 
Daisies, show him where I wait! 
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gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY. 


THE NEW YORK REPUBLICAN 
CONVENTION. 
TFNHE Republicans of New York give no 
uncertain sound. Their platform is a 
plain, unmistakable declaration of their po- 
sitien upon the great political interests of 
the time. They can not be reproached 
with timidity or evasion, nor, on the other 
hand, with any grudging or ungenerous 
recognition of the good work of reform in 
which the Governor of New York is en- 
gaged. They do not, indeed, regard him as 
the only public officer who is correcting 
public abuses, and they merely recite fa- 
miliar facts in stating that it is the Repub- 
lican party, and not the Governor, who will 
have reduced the State taxation of next 
year. But there is no uncandid shrinking 
from a pledge of hearty support to every 
public officer who is fighting with robbers 
and fraud. If Governor TILDEN will be 
equally just and frank in his recognition of 
the fact that a Republican Attorney-Gen- 
eral began the war upon the Canal Ring, 
and that a Republican Legislature pro- 
posed the constitutional amendments which 
prevent in future the extra allowances 
which have been the great leaks in the 
Treasury of the State, he will show a spirit 
us generous as that of his political oppo- 
nents. We repeat what we said last week, 
that a public robber is a public enemy, and 
pursuit of him is a duty in which party 
feeling should be subordinated to the gen- 
eral welfare. In every impartial and effect- 
ive step of reform Governor TILDEN may 
count upon the hearty support of the Re- 
publicans. 

Upon other commanding questions the 
voice of the Convention is equally clear. 
It denounces inflation, pronounces for the 
speediest possible resumption, and demands 
a just, generous, and forbearing policy in 
every State. It opposes in the strongest 
terms any sectarian designs upon the pub- 
lic-school system, and invokes the people 
to nominate to the Legislature only men 
pledged by their character to resist every 
form of maladministration. Upon the sub- 
ject of a third term the declaration is con- 
clusive. It takes the President at his word 
that he is not a candidate, and declares that 
even if he were, the Republican party, upon 
great public principles, is opposed to his re- 
election. Yet the form of the resolution is 
entirely respectful, and recognizes grateful- 
ly the patriotic services of the President— 
services which will be remembered when 
the fierce and false partisan charges of to- 
day are forgotten. 

With this platform, which all who have 
ever been Republicans can heartily accept, 
the Convention nominated candidates whose 
reputations are spotless, and who for that 
reason are in themselves the best proofs of 
the sincerity of the professions made by the 
party. The State and the country will now 
decide whether it trusts the Democratic par- 
ty more than the Republican as that of prog- 
ress and reform. The greatest reforms in 
our history are those which the Republican 
party has accomplished. Does the Repub- 
lican declaration of Ohio or of New York 





show that the old vigor and courage and 
principie have deserted the party, or do 
they show that its control is wholly in 
hands that honest and patriotic men can 
not trust ? 


GEORGIA. 

A FEW days since, when public attention 
was turned toward Georgia by the story of 
“a negro plot,” one of Mr. NoRDHOFF’s clear 
and instructive letters was published, con- 
taining his impression of the condition of 
the colored people in that State. The testi- 
mony of officers of the national government 
he finds to be that in some parts of the State 
society is still very “rude,” and that in cer- 
tain districts the barbarism of taking the 
law into private hands still lingers. There 
is consequently a great deal of crime; but it 
is not political. The country magistrates 
are often intimidated, and if negroes are 
more frequently the subjects than white 
men, it is because they are more yielding. 
A white man resists, but the negro submits. 
One day Mr. Norpuorr heard of the shoot- 
ing of a United States deputy-marshal, and 
he naturally thought of the Ku-Klux. But 
it was the act of some of the illicit whisky 
distillers in the mountains, who are of all 
parties, and who hate the marshals. The 
negroes are small thieves. They work well, 
but they will steal poultry, hogs, and little 
things; and the laws against petit larceny 
are very severe. Then few negroes are 
drawn upon juries. The State Constitution, 
made by Republicans, requires that “ up- 
right and intelligent persons” shall be se- 
lected as jurors. This excludes the great 
mass of negroes and a great many whites. 
But even in the large towns where there are 
suitable colored persons they are not put 
upon the jury lists; and at Atlanta not one 
colored man was selected from a list of a 
hundred and fifty names submitted as fully 
competent. If there is complaint of the ne- 
groes as house servants, it will usually be 
found that the trouble is in the uncertain 
ard irregular payment of wages by the 
whites. The largest colored emigration 
from any State has been from Georgia, and 
it is due in great part to the injustice of the 
jury system. 

Mr. NorDHOF?’s letter was written before 
the late rumor of a plot, and he has some- 
thing to say of the disfranchisement which 
is supposed to have been the reason of the 
notice of a convention from which the ru- 
mor sprang. Voters who do not pay their 
taxes in Georgia are disfranchised, and there 
is a poll-tax of one dollar, which the negroes 
evade or forget or lose the evidence of hav- 
ing paid. Their votes are then challenged 
and lost. Many whites also do not pay; 
but the negroes do not challenge so vigor- 
ously as their opponents. This non-pay- 
ment of taxes seems to Mr. NORDHOFF a just 
reason for disfranchisement, but he says that 
the colored vote is overcome by other means 
which are not justifiable. The whites in 
some of the colored districts assert that the 
county pelitics are hopelessly corrupt so 
long as the colored vote preponderates, and 
so by bribery of the white and colored lead- 
ers of that vote, by imprisonment for cor- 
ruption, and by ballot-box stuffing they al- 
lege that they have contrived to secure 
tolerable honesty! Governor SmirH is of 
opinion that the remedy of the trouble lies 
in the abolition of the political color line. 
This practical disfranchisement also sends 
the colored people from the State ; and it is 
evident from Mr. NoRDHOFP’s letter that in 
the State which is constantly cited as that 
in which peace is well established, it is a 
peace obtained by unsparing rigor against 
the colored population, Excluded from the 
jury, disfranchised for arrears of poll-taxes, 
abused because submissive, and severely 
punished for the vices inherited from slav- 
ery, they naturally leave the State if they 
can. 

Mr. NorDHOFF, however, is of opinion that 
in general the colored population feels se- 
cure in life and property. That, however, 
is not a lofty tribute to the State. It is, 
after all, only saying that the colored peo- 
ple feel that they will not be wronged be- 
yond endurance. What should we think 
of any other State of which an intelligent 
and friendly observer could say only, “In 
general the white people are safe in their 
lives and property?” The conclusion would 
be irresistible that they lived in the pres- 
ence of a great and constant hostility, which 
was, however, usually vestrained. That, in- 
deed, is not Mr. NorpHOFF’s conclusion, and 
he states his reasons. In 1874 the Comp- 
troller returned 83,318 colored polls, with an 
aggregate value of taxable property amount- 
ing to $6,157,798, on which they paid $30,788 
in taxes. They owned 338,769 acres of agri- 
cultural land, and city and town property 
valued at $1,200,115. Now these people were 
slaves nine years before. They owned noth- 
ing whatever when they began. They have 
squandered money, and lost many thousands 


of dollars in the Freedman’s Bank. It shows, 
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Mr. Norpuorr thinks, that many colored 
people have labored with industry and per- 
severance, and that “they have been fairly 
protected in their rights of life and prop- 
erty by the Democratic rulers of the State.” 
However this may be, it certainly shows a 
disposition and a faculty upon the part of 
some of the colored citizens to take a sub- 
stantial and respectable position in the 
State. And this is the only way in which 
they can finally conquer the difficulties of 
their situation. It is not by constantly ap- 
pealing to the government or to any exte- 
rior force, but by relying upon themselves. 
What the nation should supply to them is 
the consciousness of sympathy and the cer- 
tainty of protection in extremity. And it 
is for this reason that it seems to us so in- 
dispensable both for whites and blacks that 
the control of the national government 
should be in hands sincerely friendly to the 
colored citizens. 


THE WARNING FROM OHIO. 

THERE has seldom been a State election 
in the country more important than that 
now pending in Ohio, and fortunately the 
declaration of the Democratic Convention 
for inflation made that the chief issue. It is 
fortunate, because the battle will be foughc 
in Ohio for the whole country if the honest 
money carries the day. The two parties 
there are like the two champions who stood 
out before the armies and singly determined 
the contest. The election has another ad- 
vantage, that it serves to show large nam- 
bers of persons in every part of the country 
who had begun to think of the Democratic 
party as a party of reform exactly what 
they have to expect from it. The admoni- 
tions of Democratic ascendency in New 
Hampshire, in Connecticut, in Missouri, and 
elsewhere, the adherence to the old system 
of party plunder, the election of men to high 
position who were identified with the most 
pernicious doctrines, and the evident ab- 
sence of any sign of reform or profitable 
progress, and the open declaration of a pur- 
pose to repeal the laws enforcing the amend- 
ments, seem to have been lost upon those 
who were dissatisfied and exasperated with 
Republican blunders and follies. But now 
that, naturally emboldened by success and 
by the sympathy and approval of the class 
of which we speak, the Ohio Democrats have 
declared for inflation, virtual repudiation, 
and the inevitable ruin of the national in- 
dustry and welfare, this class of citizens 
have fallen to seriously thinking whether, 
because the Republicans have been often 
wrong, the Democrats must necessarily be 
right, and whether a mere change may not 
be out of the pan into the fire. 

The Democratic action in Ohio suggests 
also another view. If the partial successes 
of the last autumn, instead of leading the 
party to do every where what Governor 
TILDEN is doing in New York, have made 
that action merely exceptional by contrast, 
while every where else the tendency to the 
most violent reaction and to the most peril- 
ous recklessness is evident, what would be 
the result of a national victory and the elec- 
tion of a Democratic Administration? Is 
there any reason to conclude, from the his- 
tory of the party for the last year or two, 
that it would steadily avoid its evil im- 
pulses and counselors, and become what 
even in adversity it has never been—a par- 
ty of wise and intelligent progress and re- 
form? If there are dangers from the possi- 
ble demands of the White League spirit in 
the Southern States, from the passion for 
inflation, from the designs of the Roman 
Church upon the school system, are they, 
upon any candid view of the situation, like- 
ly to be less threatening in the event of a 
Democratic national victory ? 

The campaign in Ohio has shown how 
many dangerous elements there are in the 
party to which many good citizens look for 
reform. We do not d-ay that there are 
many also in the Republican party. But 
assuming that one or the other of the two 
great parties will carry the Presidential 
election, is not the question for the class of 
persons of whom we speak simply this, with 
which party can.they have more influence, 
or are both so lost to hope that the true pol- 
icy of such persons is to make a protest and 
throw away their votes? Is the general 
defeat of the Republican party, under the 
circumstances and with the inevitable alter- 
native, the only way of reform? That is 
the practical question which every good 
citizen must answer, and he can say yes 
only upon one of the grounds that we have 
mentioned-—either that he thinks the Dem- 
ocratic party is really one of reform, or that 
both parties are hopeless and should be op- 
posed, whatever the result may be. If see- 
ing, as he must, that the Democratic party 
is not one of reform, and unwilling to throw 
away his vote, every man who has formerly 
worked with the Republican organization 
to secure the common welfare should resolve 


to join with other good men in it to secure | 





reform, reform would be secured. The Re- 
publican party can still be the party of rec- 
onciliation, economy, and reform if all who 
are really Republicans, in any reasonable 
sense, choose to make it so. 


COURAGE IN POLITICS. 

In his late oration upon DaNnreL O’Con- 
NELL, Mr. WENDELL PHILLIPS said of him 
that he held the masses in his hand, and 
that “he owed this power to the courage 
that met every new question frankly and 
concealed none of his convictions.” This 
is the real secret of all political mastery. 
It distinguishes the statesman from the 
mere politician. Small men in this coun- 
try, as in all others, have a feeling that the 
public is a kind of mysterious monster to 
be hoodwinked and cajoled and deceived 
into subjection. The platform committee 
in a conventicen are very apt to forget that 
the public is composed of just such men as 
they are, and that as they do not deceive 
themselves, so they do not deceive others. 
The citizen who did not go to the conven- 
tion, as he reads the speeches and the plat- 
form, knows very well what is Buncombe 
and what is not, and he smiles as he sees 
the orators and the resolutions straddling 
so as to touch bottom upon both sides; for 
he has “ been there,” he has served as a dele- 
gate, and he knows precisely how it is done. 
The true leaders of a party are its boldest 
men. LINCOLN, SEWARD, and SUMNER were 
the great Republican chiefs. Srwarp did 
not hesitate to call the contest an irrepress- 
ible conflict. His friends were dismayed, 
and thought him rash. His opponents de- 
nounced his words as “ brutal and bloody.” 
LINCOLN’s friends begged him not to say 
that the Union could not endtre half slave 
and half free. He listened to them patient- 
ly, then stood up and said it. SUMNER 
preached disobedience to the Fugitive Slay 
Law, and his party derided him as a fanat- 
ic. He stands in history among its real 
masters. The same thing is true of the 
Democratic leaders, CALHOUN, JACKSON, and 
VAN BUREN. 

All these men, except VAN BUREN, were 
frank and courageous. They knew instinct- 
ively, for that is a chief element of leader- 
ship, that thousands of the most resolute 
men of their side thought as they did, and 
that when a thought so common was boldly 
expressed, the whole party would soon warp 
up to it. THADDEUS STEVENS trusted the 
same consciousness, and was the only real 
leader that the reconstruction epoch devel- 
oped. * The lesson of such facts is full of 
significance. It is a common remark that 
the Republican party is really defunct, that 
its objects have been achieved. But the 
continued predominance of that party de- 
pends upon one condition—its courage to 
meet every question as it arises frankly, and 
to conceal none of its convictions upon vital 
issues. It sueceeded in 1560 and 1864 and 
1868 and 1872 because in each of those years 
it had a policy upon the questions of the 
time which it frankly proclaimed, and which 
the country approved. It has only to apply 
its principles to the present situation, and 
it will hold its own. To do this, indeed, re- 
quires courage and frankness. But if it 
does not have them, it will pay the penalty. 
Republicans need not fear the imputation of 
inconsistency. The only true consistency 
in politics is fidelity to the highest public 
welfare, and the adoption of measures to 
secure it. The Republican principles of 
1868 were those of 1864, but the policy was 
very different. In 1875 and 1876 the prin- 
ciples remain unchanged, but the policy and 
measures should properly be different. In 
a very evident sense it is because the pre- 
vious policy was wise and has been success- 
ful that the later should be the same. It 
will be interesting to observe whether this 
truth is recognized by the Republicans 
whether they consider, first, what the real 
issues are, and then what their position 
upon them ought to be. 


CHEAP MONEY. 

Tue failure of the Bank of California and 
of other banking houses, with the revela 
tions that have followed, and the defalca- 
tion of the Treasurer of New Jersey, with 
the exposures of the New York canal frauds, 
and the apparent evidence of corruption in 
the Indian Ring, are the latest illustrations 
of the laxity of principle and conduct which 
have alarmed shrewd observers, and which 
are due to too obvious causes. While the 
Democratic orators in Ohio and their allies 
are assuring the laboring-man out of labor 
that experience is a dotard, and that a gov- 
ernment promise, which it engages never to 
fulfill, is as good as gold, the confidence upon 
which alone industry and prosperity de- 
pend is constantly diminishing, and capi- 
tal is more and more withdrawn from trade. 
The destruction of the banking houses was 
the consequence of their wild speculations 

speculations which, morally speaking, are 
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illicit and dishonorable in such a business. 
Those houses were, in an obvious sense, trust 
ees of much of the money they held, and 
they were bound not to risk it, but to pro- 
tect it with the most s« rupulous care Phat 
they were unmindful of this, and became 
heady and drunk with excitement, taking 
every risk and running for luck, was due to 
the state of mind inevitably produced by 
that expansion of the currency which the 
Ohio Democrats maintain as the true finan- 
cial policy. 

The same madness seizes public officers. 
Values become unreal. The theory that the 
currency represents in a vague way the faith 
of the government, not the distinct and in- 
te lligible pleds e of the 


yovernment to make 


its promise good, confuses the moral senti- 


ment of the communit here is a general 


sense of peri t » be esc iped only by audacity 
and rapidity, and in the whirl simple hon 
esty reels and totters, until all relations are 
suspected and all agents seem to be corrupt. 
Downright swindling and dishonesty follow, 


until there is ¢ and paralysis of 


industry of ¢ 





hie ap money 18 a 
fool’s lure ues are bawling 
it through Ol how their folly 


every day the Cincinnati Commercial wisely 


puts at its head the shifting price of the 


dollar Is a dollar cheap at a hundred and 
fourteen cents? Are a hundred cents cheap 
at nearly twenty per cent. premium? Or is 
there any farmer in Ohio so deluded as to 
suppose that money is cheaper when itt ikes 
a dime to pay for a penny loaf? They had 
‘cheap money” in France a hundred years 
ago, and it was cheapened and cheapened 
until the price of a pound of butter was 
$120, and a drive in a carriage cost $1100. 
A hundred years ago in this country money 
had become so “« heap that silver was six 
ty-five for one—that is, it took sixty-five 
. llars to buy a silver dollar and 
in General HamMILTron’s funding scheme a 
hundred “ cheap” dollars could buy only one 
real dollar rhe Confederacy had plenty of 
cheap money,” and it was not worth car- 
I ng about 
rhe spirit of speculation produced by in 
ition necessarily affects those who are op 
posed to inflation Every thing expands 
and loses its just proportions, and when the 
bright bubble of seeming prosperity breaks 
hen it is found that the basis of business 


unsubs llow, 


intial, panic, disaster, ruin, fo 
confidence vanishes, and labor is paralyzed 
ul victimized rhis is the simple story of 
history, told a hundred times, often ques 
tioned as audaciously and disbelieved as 
truculently as it is now in Ohio by the Dem 
ocratic party And the chief evils of this 


spirit. the worst consequences of the expan 





sion of the currency or the cheapening” of 
mone are the general confusion and de- 
moralizat which are shown in official 
negligence and corruption, as well as in pri 
vate reckléssness and want of honor It is 

this sense that the financial question 1s 
of paramount importance It is not only 


that trade may revive and labor be employ- 
ed, but that extravagance may be replaced 


by economy, and simple honesty become the 
rule of commercial intercours« The war 
has taught us in the most terrible way the 
close relation of morality and material pros 


perity, and we are fools if we so soon forget 


the lesson 


SECRET POLITICAL SOCIETIES, 


THE Inquisition was the greatest, most 


terrible, and cruel of secret societies, and in 


ae spot 


countries the friends of liberty 


have often felt themselves compelled to 
conspire secretly in order to save theiz 
cause and themselves But it is alw sa 


question whether, even under such cir 





stances, the secrecy is an advantage, and 
whether the universal distrust and cons 
quent terror which it breeds are not th 
source of more cruelty and suffering than 
its benefits can offset. In this country, how 
ever, secret political associations are unnec- 
essary abd suspicious What can not be 


done openly in such matters should not be 
all, and the man who proposes se- 
crecy presumptively means mischief. The 
Nothing was one of the 


s 


done at 


Know most con- 
spicuous illustrations of a political secret 
society, and it gave us neither ‘reat men 
nor good measures, and soon. disappeared 
rhe Knights of the Golden Circle and the 


Ku-Klux were secret societies of treason 
and murder. The White League is, so far 


is KNOWN, a Conspiracy of injustice and hos 
And in Ohio and Maryland 
ere are re ports ot a new secret society tor 


I 


t tv of race. 


the purpose of excluding Romanists from 
But if we can not beat the political Ro- 
an Church in a fair and open American 


contest, we deserve defeat. The intentior 


i ALOE At 11s 
of the R um hierarc) are frank pub 

shed The Pope » is received by his 
Church as the infa representat of 
rod pon eal ha solel ale ired 
+3 ~ . » 4 ( 
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be united, and that the Church should cor 





Ax 

trol the schools The Freeman’s Journa n “ = 

New York, says plainly that “the school tax a 

in itself is an unjust imposition.” The Ta 

let announces that it is opposed to “ pur M 

secular schools.’ The Catholic Telegraph, i 

Ohio, asserts that “it will be a glorious day 

for Catholics in this country when y She ast ! 

school system shall be shivered.” The Cat} ments to ix 

olic Columbian, the organ of the Roman bis! elp thet 

op at Columbus, in Ohio, says that “Catho ernment t 

parents ca e allowed the sacraments rie gs 

who send their children by preference t e158 W 

the public schools. Archbishop PURCELI ADLLITY, W 

of Cincinnati, writes that he does not ip i taxation W 

prove the public-school system Bish« Mrs. CHILI 

M‘QvAID, of Rochester, insists that the ques powerful se 

tion be brought to the ballot-box And tl pel the 

Rev. Mr. Stack, a Roman clergyman w the ¢ is 

does not acquiesc« n the war up the pat tis it 

schools, and who has been suspended by his I 

ishop, said in his letters to Harper's Weekly 

ut July that the school ques ] 

made a distinct ind that the t 

watch-word for Catholics is like to be t Mi 

principle enunciated by Bis! GILMOU!I } is 

of Cleveland We ire Cathe S ‘ D I 

zens next n,! 
Here is a policy fatal to Ame repub 

lican institutions frankly announced by the tl { 

Roman priests and press as one that will be ft 

pushed at the polls rhere is -f. 

son for forming secret societies to oppose oz 


than to oppose the Democrati part 
is the instrument by which the po 


be carried out. “The unbroken, solid vot 
of the Catholic citizens of the State will be : 
given to the Democracy at the fall ‘ 
tion,” said the Catholic Telegraph, in Ohio, last te 


under a Roman threat of \ 
withholding its support, the Democrat 


spring, because, 


Legislature of Ohio had passed 1 cert 


law Here is nothing doubtful or concea 
ed The condition of general Democra 
success is the support of the Catho ote 
he price of that vote is obedience to 
demands And the Democratic part 
as surely yield to those demands a t vie 
ed to those of the slave power! Phere wa “ 
no need of secret organizations to oppos 
the Democratic alliance with slaver ‘ 
purposes were as plainly announced as tl 
of Rome, and there is no need of such as j M ! 
ciations now They breed o Y inhnite! , 
chief, and the American who ‘ i not opel 
ly declare his opposition to an open for 
very susp l und do tl ra ‘ l 
deserves to be watched lest he be ca , 
doing the dirty work of the en ‘™M 


“TAXATION NO TYRANNY,’ M 





OnE of the most admirable and 
contributions to the discussion of the 
an question” is a recent brief letter of M 


LypiA MARIA CHILD to the Wonu Jo 
explaining her position in regard to p ’ 
taxes Mrs. CHILD is a citizen of 

est character and ability, who owns prop 
erty, and is taxed with all other propert 

holders. She is athoughtful, 

exemplary, and most useful member of the 
commonwealth, who is allowed by the 

to own property in absolute fee, but ho 
forbidden by the law a1 
the disposition of that part of her propert 
which is taken from her in taxe Yet the M 
same law gives that voice to evel igno 
rant, drunken, worthles ind dangero 
man in the country, whether he o 3 prop 
erty or not He, with others, m how | W AM 
ti ch ot her pi yperty may be take! ind to 
what purpose it may be applied She mt | 
submit in silence, or be ruined by the forced 
sale of what she owns | 


I} 


Monstrous Injustice nad fo ot } l 


18 O10 28 LO JUSTICE | mt 
women in Massachusetts ke the eM 
H. K. Hunt, have paid their tax« 
protest. Others, like the M 
Connecticut, have refused to p t ‘ 
penses of a government in I 

they have no share, and their prop 

been sold under the hammer in c 

and they have been duly called fo« 

ics, and impracti ibles, a SAM AI 

JOHN HANCOCK and Patrick HENRY wer: 
hundred years ago. Mrs. CHILD, with a coo 
and incisive perception of the 


tuations and the relative lt f fact 


e injustice of the gov 


erhiment and of the positio } hy abe 


compre hends both tl 
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CALIFORNIA BANKER. 


vhich Wittiam C, 


RALSTON, THE 


Tne Bank of California, of 





RALSTON was president, ¢ ed its doors and sus 
pended payment on the 26th of August, with lia 
bilities variously estimated at from $2,500,000 to 
$14,000,000 Che next day the directors met 
and requested the president's resignation, which 
he instant e, and then taking his hat, he 
slipped in an + the clerks, ps assed quickly into 
the st t | nt off on a brisk w alk up San 
some Mt t to Cla here he took the steam 
ca reaching the summit of the hill, hut 
ried to the Neptune Bath-house, on the North 
Bea it the foot of Larkin Street, where he was 


accustomed daily take a bath. 


Usually he went 


there on horseback in company with another per 
son, also mounted, but on this occasion he went on 
foot and alone, perspiring very freely. Mr. Ricu- 
Anbs, the bath-keeper, noticed this, and remark- 
ed to him, ** Why, you are sweating very much 
to-day to go in swimming;” and Mr. Ratstos 
replied, ‘‘ Oh, that's all right just give me a 
cou of towels, and I'll rub myself well and 
take a shower-bath.” ‘The bath people, on ac- 
count of Mr. Ratsvron’s liberality to them—pay 
ing one dollar generally when only ten cents were 
required, and sometimes two dollars for taking 


of his horse lw 


care ays paid him extra atten- 
tion Phe him extra towels and put a car 
pet in the dressing-room. As he undressed he 
gave Ricuarps his coat, pantaloons, dark blue 
sack coat, and vest, saving that there were valu- 
ables in them, or that they were valuable. This, 
Ricuarps remarked, was something he had nev 

er done before, it being his custom to leave his 
clot in the bathing-house Ricuarps did 
not m again until. looking out of the win- 
dow, he observed Mr. Ratston walking on the 
beach t rd the water. The dressing-rooms are 
about one hundred feet from the water's edge, 
between Sevey’s Smelting-Works and the Pio 
neer Woolen Mills. As Mr. Ratsten stepped 
across the sandy beach he turned toward Ricu 
ARDS th a smile, and appeared very cheerful 
and intent upon enjoying his bath. He entered 
the wat nd for a few moments splashed around, 
and then struck out boldly, being a sirong swim 


stern-wheel steamer 
Vorks Compa 
ny, and lying from hundred yards 
off shore Mr. Ratston continued to swim in 
the direction of the and passed around 
shown by the dotted lines in our 
vhich Rrewarps lost sight of 


direction of the 
the Smelting 
two to three 


mer, in the 


Bullio 


% owned by 


steamer, 
and bevond it, as 
illustration, after 
him After the 
about fifteen minute 
er, who had been 
suddenly throw himself sideways, and dive down 
two or three times, hen disappear from view 
The engineer of the Bullion, who was observing | 
ilso saw the same | 


swimmer had been in the water 
s, Mr. Meyser, another bath- 


watching him closely, saw him 


and ¢ 


him from the deck of the vessel, : 








Steamer Bullion. 


RALSTON’S DEATH—SCENE 
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PRESIDENT WILLIAM C. 


movements, 
floating down toward the steamer. ‘The engineer 
sprang into a small boat, and, rowing in that di- 





RALSTON, 


and the next minute the body came | 
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OF THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA. 

to the beach. ‘There every effort was made to 
| restore life, but without avail, the doctors pro- 
|} nouncing the man completely dead, and the corpse 


rection, met the body and took it from the water | was taken home, 
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Meanwhile the report had gone abroad that 


Rarston had robbed the bank of three or four 
millions of dollars, besides raising large sums 
by overissues of stock is defalcations 


l'o cover n 


he had turned over all his private property, in 
cluding his magnificent family mansion, leaving 
nothing for his wife and children but his life-in 
surances of $65,000. It is not strange, there 


fore, that when the news of the drowning reached 
the people, many believed that the ruined man 


had taken his own life. Some said he had poi 
soned himself before entering the water, but the 
chemist’s analysis of the stomach proved the 
story to be false. The coroner's jury heard the 


testimony of witnesses, 
a verdict of ‘‘ accidental death 

RALSTON was an I)linoisan in his earlier years 
He was first heard of in 1840 in Carrollton, I 
linois, of no remarkable 
qualities. Louis, Missouri, 
lial capacity, but 


and promptly brought in 


a modest 
He 
obtained service in a met 
displayed such ability as to re an engage- 
ment clerk. He led this sort of life 
for ten years, from 1845 to 1850 running up the 
Illinois River to La Salle, Missouri 
River line, and finally a Mississippi Rivet 
packet. He ran from St. Le New Orleans 
for several years. His last boat was the Convoy 

In 1855 he quit the river business and went to 
California, where he at once launched out into 
speculation of the wildest sort. After speculating 

} 


young man 
went to St and 
soon 
eive 
as a river 
next on the 
on 


us to 


on his own hook for some time, he went into tl 

banking business with THomas Brown, the pres 
ent cashier of the Bank of California, who had 
also come out from St. Louis to the house of 
Pace, Bacon, & Co., leading bankers of the 
Mound City—a firm in h General W. ‘I 

SHERMAN was then a partner. In California 
every thing that Ratston touched seemed to 
turn to gold, and the little private bank grew to 
the great Bank of California Sesides his gigan- 


tic public enterprise, he lavished money with a 
prince’s hand He built a magnificent country 
seat near San José, one that was unequaled for 


magnificence on the continent In the dining 
room there were seats for 300 guests Au ente 


tainment there was truly regal. Mr. Rauston 
at first drove his gi om San Francisco 
with a valuable four-in-hand, but when this was 
not enough he built a private railway. Just afte 
the close of the war he left California suddenly 
for the States. He went on to St. Louis (the 
city he had left but ten years before with a few 
hundred dollars and the reputation of being an 
incompetent river clerk), worth many millions of 
dollars—a modern Crassus. He went out among 


1ests down f 


his old-time friends, and in the little town of 
Calhoun, Illinois, sought out a poor farmer's 


daughter, who in the years by had been his 
inamorata, and made her his wife. It is but just 
to say that she filled her new station with singu- 
lar grace. 


gone 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE INTERIOR, FROM THE NORTHWEST CORNER. 
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FOREIGN DEPOSIT BOXES—PARK ROW SIDE. 


THE RECEIVING TABLE FOR FOREIGN MAILS, 


THE NEW YORK POST-OFFICE—VIEWS OF THE NEW BUILDING.—From Sxkercues ny Teo, R. Davis.—[{See Pace 778.) 
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THE NEW YORK POST-OFFICE. 

Tue completion of the magnificent building 
in the City Hall Park and its occupation by the 
Post-office Department awaken new interest in 
the history of our postal service, in its wonderful 
growth, and the perfection of its internal arrange- 
ments. A little more than two hundred years 
ago, in 1672, the first attempt was made to es- 
tablish a postal service in America ; and a proc- 
lamation was issued that ‘‘a Messenger or Post 
bee authorized to sett forthe from this City of 
New Yorke montheley, and thence to travaile to 
Boston, from whence within that monthe hee 
shall return again to this City.” In 1677 a post- 
office was established in Boston; and we read 
that in 1692 an act was passed in the New York 
Assembly ‘‘for encouraging a Post-office.” Post- 
al improvements were slowly made during the 
nexi half century; but after 1753, when Bensa- 
MIN FRANKLIN'S mind and influence were called 
into requisition, the New York post-office began 
to be an institution of importance, ‘That very 
year, 1753, it was assigned a definite and special 
location—*‘ the house of ALEXANDER COLDEN, 
opposite Bowling Green, in Broadway.” Before 
that time the post-office was at the Governor's 
house, or oftener ‘‘in the Governor's secretary's 
pocket.” During Revolutionary times, of course, 
the colonists could not trust their correspondence 
to Parliamentary posts; but the Provincial and 
Continental Congresses speedily combined to es- 
tablish a regular postal system—the germ of the 
While the British held possession 
of the city, little was heard of the New York 
post office ; 
of the British troops the office was re-opened. 


present one. 


but three days after the departure 


SAMUEL ©sGoop was the first Postmaster- 
General under the Federal government, and 
Sepast1AN Bauman the first postmaster of 


New York, he retaining the position for fourteen 
vears, until his death. At that time—about 1804 
—the post-office was in an old-fashioned two- 
story house, No. 29 William Street, the postal 
business being confined to a room twelve by fif 
teen feet And then, for the first time. 
letter boxes were arranged, 144 in number. In 
1825 a better office was fitted up in what was 
known as the Academy Building, in Garden 
Street, and eight clerks and letter-carriers 
employed, ‘The next removal of the post-office 
was into the basement of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, in Wall Street, the entrance to it being 
on the Garden Street side. Three thousand let 
ter boxes were put up, the clerks were increased 
to twenty-two, and a like number of letter-car 
In 1835 the Exchange and Post-office 
were destroyed by fire, and postal business was 
removed to the Rotunda, in the City Hall Park. 
Merchants found this location inconvenient, be- 
cause of its distance from the ‘‘ business centre,” 
and finally the old Middle Dutch Church, in Nas- 
sau Street, was purchased, and in 1845 the post- 
removed thither. For thirty years 
the old building has served its purpose as post 
offic e: 


In 81Ze, 


81X 


riers, 


office was 
but its whole history is full of interest, 
and probably familiar to most of our readers. 
The corner-stone was laid in 1726; it was used 
by the British soldiers during the Revolution as 
barracks, and as a prison by the English authori- 
ties; in 1790 it was re-opened for public wor- 
ship, for which purpose it was used for the last 
time on August 11, 1844. The new building 
presents a strong contrast to the old one in 
many respects. Mr. Davis's sketches on page 
777 will be viewed with interest by our readers. 


SEA-BANK FARM. 


By HENRY JACKSON, 


Artnor or “Giinert Rveor,” “Aners Farparny,” 


“A Finest Frienpsurr,” ero, 
_— - 
CHAPTER IIL. 

A HARD RESOLVE, 


Unt after midnight I sat in my bed-chamber 
thinking over the dreadful scene I had witnessed. 
I could not go to bed in this wretched state of 
mind. Had Brail really gone away never to re- 
turn? My father’s unreasonable anger might 
drive him to any extremities, Perhaps he still 
lingered about the house, or was hiding till day- 
light in the barn or stables To thirk of him 
out yonder in the cold night while we were all 
safe in bed was than I could endure. 
Throwing a shawl over my head, I crept quietly 
down stairs. 


more 


The house was all still. I noise- 
lessly unfastened the bolts and bars of the kitch- 
en door, and stole out with a beating heart. 

How cold the night felt, and how dreary look- 
ed the farm-yard, so busy by day, at this hour! 
The moon was shining above the barn, and the 
hay-stacks and corn-ricks threw heavy masses of 
shade around, I felt my breath come quickly as 
I hurried through a dark avenue between two 
high walls of straw, and when a rat ran past me 
I nearly cried out with fear. 

I searched through the yard with hurried steps. 
There was no one in the wagon-house, no one in 
the sheds where the implements were kept. He 
had gone, and would néver come back again! I 
had turned toward the pond, when I thought I 
beheld a figure seated on the broken shafts of a 
worn-out clod-crusher by the pond-side. 
Brail, with his face buried in his hands. 
cautiously to his side. 

** Brail,” I whispered, laying my hand upon 
his shoulder, ‘* I have come to seek vou.” 

He started, and looked up at me with a face I 
shall never forget. It had a wicked look upon it. 

**Go away,” he muttered sullenly. 


It was 
I drew 


**No; I have come to take vou back to the 
house. All will be made right to-morrow, 
Brail.” 


He pushed off my hand from his shoulder and 
made answer : 





$$, —— 


| 








**T'll never enter his door again. He's turned 
me ont, and I'll keep out.” 

‘* But what—what—” I could not speak for 
my tears, which were beginning to flow. 

‘* What's to become of me? Go to the devil, 
I suppose. He's trying to send me there.” 

‘* Brail,” I remonstrated, ‘* you talk wickedly. 
You're not yourself. Remember he is our father.” 

**I’m not likely to forget that. Go away, 
Dorry; you can do ng good. He hates me, and 
—and I shall hate him if I stay here.” 

I felt my heart sink within me at the words. 
Oh, that we had a mother living, to speak with 
love and with authority at this moment! The 
thought of our mother nerved me to continue. 
Brail had always loved her. I took his hand in 
mine, and said : 

‘*'Then you have forgotten mother’s last words 
to us—‘ Put up with his faults, for he is your 
father, and be good to him when I[ am gone?’ 
We promised it, Brail; we promised it, and she 
trusted us.” 

I felt the hand I held tremble, but he made 
no answer. ‘The night was so still that I could 
hear a mouse squeak in the straw-stack behind 


us. I thought I saw in the moonlight a tear 
upon his cheek. He looked up at me at last and 
said : 


** For mother’s sake and yours, Dorry, I'll go 
back, and I'll bear with him as long as I can; 
but—” He did not finish. He got up and ac- 
companied me into the house without another 
word, 

The fire was still burning in the grate when 
we entered the kitchen. 1 drew Brail toward 
it, for he looked half frozen, and his coat and 
hair were wet and shining with the damp night 
air. He sat down upon a chair, and for some 
minutes gazed stolidly into the red embers. 

” Dorothy,” he said at length, in a low voice, 
**T shall never feel the same again toward him— 
never.” 

I pressed his hand in mine and whispered : 

** You will always feel the same toward me?” 

‘Ay, Dorothy, toward you ; but within the 
last hour or two | think I've changed toward all 
the rest o' the world.” 

He spoke truly. From that night he never 
was the same again. 


a 
CHAPTER IV. 
OUR HOME INFLUENCES. 


Tue change that came over my brother after 
the night when, in a fit of passion, my father turn- 
ed him out of doors was too marked to escape 
the notice of even the most unobservant member 
of our household, It was in nothing more per- 
ceptible than in this—the last traces of youthful- 
ness disappeared from a character which had 
never possessed much of the liveliness of that 
age, nor ever had a fair share of its enjoyments. 
He looked older and more serious. Aunt Craik 
said, ‘* There was no need for that, anyhow, for 
Brail could allus draw a face a foot long when 
he pleased.” neither Aunt Craik nor 
any one else could find much fault with him just 
now. He worked harder than ever, and seemed 
determined to preclude the possibility of fault 
finding. Was it that he felt he could not bear it 
as of old? He was the first to rise in the morn- 
ing, the last to leave work at night. Supper 
over, he generally retired to his own room, and 
then the only hours of enjoyment he ever knew 
commenced, I had smuggled a small stock of 
candles into the house for his use, and he would 
sit and read for hours when the rest of the house 
hold was in bed. The sight of the books always 
acting irritatingly upon my father and Aunt 
Craik, we were compelled to indulge our harm- 
less taste in secret. Brail had lately picked up 
some odd volumes at a book-stall in Clambeach. 
They had been purchased with money of mine, 
the result of many weeks’ economies, reserved 
for that purpose. Among them was Arnott's 
Elements of Physics, | recollect—a treasure-house 
of the knowledge Brail most loved. He had con- 
siderable aptitude for mechanics, and had secret 
ly converted a corner of the loft over the wagon- 
house into a carpenter's shop, whence various 
improvements in the farm implements attributed 
to old Gillet, the wheelwright, had emanated. I 
often felt the injustice of my brother's lot, and 
pictured to myself the different career that would 
have been his had his capabiffties been properly 
cultivated. 

I have never been able fully to understand the 
motives of my father’s conduct toward his son. 
He was not positively a cruel man, and yet his 
treatment of Brail was nothing less than cruel at 
times. Did it arise from a jealous sense of his 
son’s superior tastes and aspirations? Men of 
narrow education and strong prejudices are oft- 
en intolerant of superiority even in their own 
children, and inclined to play the tyrant. Mr 
Gedge was well liked by his neighbors, and had 
always a pleasant word for them. He rented 
a small farm which his father had held before 
him, and lived the easy-going life of our marsh 
farmers—men not troubled with any overactivity 
of mind, and addicted to good living, malt liquors, 
and long pipes. My father could just manage to 
sign his name at the foot of a banker's check, 
and to spell out the county newspaper, but most 
of his friends could do no more. Where he dif- 
fered from them was that while they for the 
most part valued the education they did not pos- 
sess, and generally endeavored to secure it for 
their children, he professed to despise it, and al- 
ways said ** he would make no fine gentleman 
of Ais son, who might be content with the share 
of larning his father had had before him.” The 
exception made in my case arose from a promise 
my father had given to my mother that I should 
have a ‘‘good schooling”—a promise which he 
believed was fairly carried out when I was sent 
from home to the aforesaid country boarding- 
school. Had that good mother lived, possibly 


However, 
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Brail’s lot would have been a smoother one. She 
had much influence over her husband, and after 
her death a gradual deterioration of character 
befell him. He often said, and with sincerity, 
that he ‘‘ had lost the best wife man ever had, 
and that she was only too good for him.” 

His sister, Aunt Craik, was but a poor sub- 
stitute for the former mistress of the house. She 
was a hard-working, well-meaning woman, a type 
ofa class common enough in English farm-houses 
a few years ago—a woman with whom cleanliness 
was not next to, but superior to, godliness, and 
whose highest conception of duty was to be found 
in the right management of the house-work. 
** As far as she could see” (to use an expression 
often on her lips), ‘‘she had done her duty both 
by the house and by the children.” But then 
Aunt Craik’s mental vision was of limited range, 
and on some questions she saw a very little way 
indeed. 

What made my father’s conduct to his son the 
more painful was his different behavior toward 
me. ‘Though unreasonable in moments of anger, 
he was generally kind and indulgent. I had 
more money given me in a month than Brail 
had in a year. My father rarely returned home 
from market without bringing me some little 
present, not always what I most desired, but at 
any rate a proof of his consideration for me. 
Moreover, I was the possessor of several valua- 
ble Dorking hens, whose progeny I reared and 
sent to market when fowls were selling at a good 
price. 
capitalist, and had ten bright sovereigns laid up 
in my writing-desk. There was a drawback to 
the possession of this wealth, it is true. I was 
not allowed to spend it. Aunt Craik took good 
care that not one of those bright sovereigns should 
be parted from or exchanged for viler metal. 
They were to be kept there, I believe, until my 
wedding-day. At least Aunt Craik always said 
that ‘‘ poultry money” ought to go toward buy- 
ing ® young woman her house-linen, and ‘‘ there 
was nothing like laying up in time, if you want- 
ed to marry respectably and have things decent 
about you 

In spite of the different treatment we experi- 
enced, there was never a shadow of jealousy (I 
it to his honor) between Brail and myself. 
Stolid-looking as he was, and surly-tempered as 
most people thought him, he was tender-hearted 
and generous at bottom. We had loved each 
other from the cradle; for I have not yet dis- 
closed what I am sure was the proudest feeling 
of my childhood, namely, that we had lain in 
the same cradle, and were twins, so like that our 
own mother hardly knew us apart for the first 
year. One of my earliest recollections is tod- 
dling along with Brail in the farm-yard to stroke 
the dogs or horses, or being guarded by his valor 
from the attacks of an old turkey-cock, who made 
war on all things weaker than himself. Those 
were sunny days, but they had been succeeded 
by less happy ones, when, even upon my child's 
mind, a painfal consciousness was dawning that 
my brother and I were the objects of very differ- 
ent treatment. As time went on, these differ- 
ences grew more marked, and when manhood 
drew near, Brail’s character had become so sour- 
ed and surly that most folks thought Mr. Gedge 
was to be greatly pitied in being the father of a 
son of whom no one, alas! said good things. 


Consequently i was becoming quite a 


SAV 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE RUPTURE. 
Tue explosion in our family circle, which I 
have related, was followed by a calm—a treach 
erous calm—which lasted some weeks, It was 


succeeded by troubles of far darker hue than any 
we had yet encountered. : 

Spring had returned to clothe the land with 
green, and bring back the sun to our bleak Lin 
colnshire marshes; but there was 
abroad, though the May-thorn was 
flower, and the chimney-corner was still a pleas- 
ant nook at evening time. In that same corner 
Aunt Craik sat knitting this evening; my father 
was smoking his pipe in the arm-chair opposite ; 
and I was reading aloud to them. There was 
another person seated by our hearth, but his 
presence I always ignored when possible. 

** Well, the longer one lives the more wicked- 
ness one hears of!’ remarked Aunt Craik, by 
way of commentary on the news of the week. 
**T'wo more children burned to death, through 
their mother’s carelessness as usual; a drunken 
man run over by riding on the wagon shafts ; 
and a boy gored by Taylor's bull—and all in this 
very parish. 
to, i'deed.” 

** Accidents will happen, mum,” remarked 
gruff voice. 

‘*Then they shouldn't, nor they wouldn't if 
folks did but look after things as thev should,” 
retorted Aunt Craik, turning her back on the 
speaker, and knitting away rapidly. 

Aunt Craik was no fonder of Saul Thurston 
than I. Either to spite those who disliked his 
guest, or to show that he would be master in his 
own house, my father had often invited the man 
into the parlor of late, though a few years ago 
Mr. Gedge would have been ashamed to see him 
seated there. Our discomfiture in his society 
always amused my father, who had queer no- 
tions of a joke. 

** Let's hear what mutton’s selling for in the 
London markets, Dorothy,” said my father, 
thinking of Clambeach fair, which was to take 
place on the morrow ; 


a cold wind 
coming into 


I don’t know what we're coming 


and the conversation re- 
verted to ** long backs” and ‘*South-Downs” and 
‘ shearlings Shortly before supper Brail en- 
tered, whom and the rat-catcher no 
friendly greeting passed. I had been hoping all 
the week that my father would give Brail pet 
mission to take me and my aunt to the fair in 
the afternoon to see the bazars and shows, I 
knew that he would go himself in his gig, early 


between 











in the morning, to sell his sheep, and would not 
want to be troubled with us. But supper passed 
over and no allusion was made to the fair. I 
was about to hazard a remark in that direction, 
when my father turned to Brail and said: ‘* The 
sooner you go to bed the better. You'll have to 
drive the sheep up to town to-morrow morning. 
Take care you don’t oversleep yourself. Do ye 
hear what I 

** Yes,” replied Brail, quietly, without showing 
the least surprise or concern. 

**Can't Luttrell go instead, father?” I ven- 
tured to put in. 

**No, he can't. What you ask for? 
Isn’t sheep-driving good enough work for your 
brother? It won't hurt him to do what his fa- 
ther has done many a time before him, I reckon. 
Mind, Sir, you're on the road by four o'clock. 
I don’t mean them sheep to be overdriven and 
get heated.” 

**Very well,” replied Brail. 
some money to pay the toll-bars.’ 

My father threw some silver on the table, and 
told his son to keep the change and get himself 
some bread-and-cheese and a glass of beer at 
Clambeach. 

**'Thou’st got no sweetheart to buv fairings 
for yet, and money only gets young lads into 
trouble.” 

Not a muscle changed in Brail’s face as he 
took up the silver, but Mr. Thurston breaking 
into a horse-langh and roaring out, ‘* Sweet- 
heart! Ah, Don’t you be too sure on that, 
Mr. Gedge,” Brail turned on him and said, sharp- 
ly, ‘* I'll thank you not to make jokes at my ex- 
pense, Mr. Thurston,” and marched out of the 
room. 

**Ah, ah! he had there, Thurston,” 
laughed my father, not ill-pleased, I believe, at 
his son's disinclination to let other folks than 
himself take liberties with him. 

**He’s a touchy customer, Mr. Gedge; how 
you can put up with him marvels me. He'll get 
the better of you yet with that temper.” 

The man looked et me vindictively as he 
spoke, as much as to say, “‘If I’m not good 
enough company for your brother and you, I 
stand all right with your father ;”. and he assist- 
ed himself to the spirits on the table unasked, 
for Mr. Thurston was never shy, and made him- 
self quite at home under our roof. 

** Well, Thurston, what ought I to get for the 
round lot to-morrow ?” asked my father, revert- 
ing to the sheep. ‘* Mind, Dorothy, you mend 
my purse here; I shall have lots o’ money to 
bring home to-morrow.” I took the old leathern 
purse, which had often been to fairs and markets 
before, and left my father and his guest discuss- 
ing the price of the sheep. 

On the morrow Brail was up and on the road 
by sunrise. I went down stairs at daybreak to 
make him a cup of tea before starting. It was 
pleasant to me many a time afterward to recall 
how he patted me on the head as I stooped down 
to button his gaiters, and said to me, ‘* Never 
mind, Dorry, we'll get to the fair to-morrow per- 
haps; and if not, save our money for a new book 
or two.” Then he whistled Rover, his dog, gave 
me a kiss, and set otf. I stood at my chamber 
window and watched him on his way, until both 
shepherd and sheep were lost in the morning 
mists that hung over the silent fields. 

It was a tedious Jay that followed. We had 
breakfasted at o'clock (much to Aunt 
Craik’s gratification), and my father set out for 
the fair soon after. I well remember his part- 
2s I had thereafter reason to do. 
What a strange value our lightest speeches 
sometimes from after - circumstances ! 
Getting up into his gig, my father turned to me 
and said, ‘‘ Thou art a good little lass, Dorry, 
and fond of thy old father, Ithink. Ifthe sheep 
sell well, I mean to bring thee a new 
home, and a beauty too.” 

I thanked him, but secretly wished I might 
have been allowed to choose one myself. My 
father’s taste ran rather in favor of rainbow tints 
and big patterns, and he expected every body to 
agree with him, even in the matter of shawls. 

** Mind thou ain't late home to-night, Joshua, 
whatever ye do,” cried Aunt Craik from the 
kitchen door. ‘* There's allus such a parcel of 
thieves and vagabonds about these fair-times. 
I’m sure the road ain’t safe after dark, with the 
newspapers so full o' robberies and murders as 
they are. Pray ye take care o’ yourself.” 

My father nodded cheerily to his sister, called 
out to Luttrell, the shepherd, to run and open 
the gate, gave the reins a shake, and jolted out 
of the yard in the old-fashioned gig in which he 
had journeyed up to market for the last twenty 
years. : 

**Come, don’t ye stand playing there with 
that dog, Dorothy; we've got plenty of work on 
hand; and I can't bear to see a girl dawdling 
about in the forenoon wi’ the house all 
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heaps.” 

Thus admonished, I dismissed Keeper to his 
kennel and followed my aunt into the house. 

** 1 mean to see if we can’t get the china closet 
cleaned out to-day,” continued Aunt Craik as 
soon as we were in-doors. ‘‘I don’t know how 
it is, but we're backwarder wi’ our May cleaning 
this year than ever we've been before. There's 
Mrs. Quincey tells me she’s got into the cellars 
and dairy, and we've not begun of our kitchens 
yet. I never see this house in such a state at 
fair-time afore!” 

So Aunt Craik and I turned up our sleeves, 
and set to work to wash all the best glass and 
china in the establishment. It w 


is a labor of 
love with Aunt Craik, who set great store by the 
family porcelain. ‘There was a certain set of 


tea-cups and saucers which she would on no ac. 
count have allowed any one but herself to wash, 
and which had been paid the high compliment 
of being never used since thev first took up their 
abode on the top shelf of the china closet. There 


was a second set, which came out onlv on festive 
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occasions, and which always cansed Aunt Craik 
agonies of apprehension for its safety when hand- 
led by visitors. There were queer old scent jars 
and bottles, and lovely shepherdesses and swains, 
that had roused the tenderest affections of my 
childhood. 

** Ah, Dorothy, there’s pretty chiney mugs! 
You don’t see such like nowadays,” said my aunt, 
gravely; ‘‘we drank hot elder-wine out of ‘em, 
I recollecks, at my poor father’s funeral ; and 
there ain't a crack in one of 'em yet. 

Aunt Craik gazed admiringly at the quaint lit- 
tle mugs, and continued, ‘‘ Mind, Dorothy, they 
are to be used on my burial day, and take care 
the wine isn’t made too hot, or you'll have them 
crack. It's fine chiney—finer than they makes 
nowadays, and won't bear rough handling.” 

Next it was a tea-pot that evoked Aunt Craik’s 
reminiscences. 

‘*For goodness’ sake, child, mind what you're 
about with that tea-pot! That was poor Craik’s 
first present to me after our wedding. He 
brought it all the way from Lincoln for me one 
assizes, when he'd been summoned on the jury 
as sat on that Mrs. Hackett as chopped her chil- 
dren’s heads off, the wretch! I can see Craik 
now, poor dear, taking the chiney pot out of the 
paper it was wrapped in, and slipping half a 
pound o’ the best mixed tea inside. Not as he 
drank much tea himself, for he wasn’t partial to 
slops, as he called ‘em, but would have his beer 
before breakfast; and beer and rum was your 
poor uncle's ruin.” 

Aunt Craik sighed, and was silent for a min- 
ute. She had touched a chord which stirred sad 
recollections in her life. She had been a faith- 
ful wife through much sorrow and trial. 

** Dorothy,” she began suddenly, with unwont- 
ed earnestness, ‘‘never marry a man fond of 
drink! You may think to better him, but you 
can't. I've gone through such trouble in my 
life through the drink, that I'd sooner lay thee 
out for thy grave than wed thee to a drunkard.” 

The speaker's trembling hands and voice tes- 
tified to the sincerity of her words. Poor Aunt 
Craik! no wonder she was irritable at times; 
she had known troubles such as sour the best 
and gentlest of women. 

Released from household labors after dinner, I 
betook myself to my books in my own room. 
But my thoughts followed Brail and my father 
to the fair. I was restless, and could not study; 
so I had recourse to the feminine occupation of 
putting my drawers neat. This involved the 
pleasure of & peep at my ten bright sovereigns 
lying snugly in a corner of my desk. Were they 
really destined only to purchase house-linen? I 
could find so many nicer uses for them, I thought, 
as I locked them up again. I am particular in 
recalling all this for after-reasons. With the des- 
tiny of these gold pieces still upon my mind I 
descended to the parlor to sew until tea-time. 

It must have been five o'clock, and the shadow 
of the apple-tree before the window was stretch- 
ing half across the grass-plot, when there came a 
click at the garden gate, and looking up, I be- 
held, to my surprise, Brail approaching the 
house in haste. But my surprise changed to 
terror when I saw his face. It was flushed and 
disordered, and there was a streak of blood 
across one cheek. I hastened to the door. He 
met me in the passage, and taking me by the 
arm, led me back into the parlor in silence. 

** Don't make a noise, or we shall have aunt 
here.” Brail spoke in a low voice, but with an 
air of strong excitement. 

** What has happened ?” I asked. 

** What I have often told you would happen,” 
said my brother, looking at me strangely. ‘‘ He's 
done it at last, Dorothy. Father's put the fin- 
ishing stroke to his work to-day. He struck me 
this afternoon in a public street before a whole 
crowd of people.” 

**No, Brail! It isn’t possible that father—” 
I stopped, faint and trembling. 

My brother went on: ‘I'll tell you it all— 
from first to last. Don’t stop me till I've done. 
He was standing along with some of our neigh- 
bors in front of the King’s Arms, just before 
dinner, when I came up with a Leicestershire 
grazier, who had been bidding for our sheep. 
He and father couldn’t agree about the price for 
some time, but at last they made a bargain, and 
we went into the inn and settled accoants, Com- 
ing out again, the grazier asked if I wasn’t going 
to dine with them atthe market ordinary. ‘Not 
he, indeed,’ says father, ‘he’s got to walk back 
again to Sea Marsh, and the sooner he’s off the 
better.’ At that I said nothing, but turned hot 
and red in the face, I expect, for the stranger 
said, with a laugh, ‘So, so, young man, you're 
one of the sort that wants holding in with a 
tight curb, eh?’ And then father began to tell 
him he was right; that I was proud-spirited, ob- 
stinate-tempered, and all the rest—the old story 
over again, until I couldn’t hear it any longer, 
so told him that if it was so, it was his fault and 
nobody else’s. He swore at me then, and said 
he would give me a horsewhipping if it wasn’t 
for the disgrace and the public street we stood 
in; and others joined in, some taking part for, 
some against me, until at last, burning with 
shame, I called out that we couldn't either of us 
be more disgraced than we were already, and 
that I would as soon be horsewhipped as stand 
there listening to him. At that my father took 
me at my word, and raising his whip, dealt a 
blow at me which, thank God, I didn’t return, 
though for a moment my blood was up, and a 
devil was at my ear whispering me to do so. I 
shall hear the jeers of those folks, Dorry, and 
feel that blow on my cheek till my dying day.” 

He sat writhing under that bitter recollection. 
What could I say? There was no comfort to be 
given here. 

‘Where did you leave father?” 
length, falteringly. 

** At the King’s Arms. Thurston was pres- 
ent, and lots o’ the neighbors too. I could hear 
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some of them crying shame on me, and I started 
off like a hunted cur right through the crowd, 
and never stopped till I'd got clear of the town. 
As I crossed the bridge over the Clam, I'd a 
mind to throw myself into the river, and put an 
end to it then and there.” 

** Hush, Brail!” I whispered. 

He wiped his cheek, put on his hat, and got 


up. 
**T've some business to attend to this after- 
noon,” he said, hurriedly. ‘I sha’n't want any 


tea. Don't wait.” 

“* Business, Brail! What business ?” I asked. 

**Oh, nothing very particular; I mean I have 
to go down to the far close and fetch up the 
young beasts. I must be off at once. They're 
to be sold to-morrow. By-the-way, I wish you'd 
lend me your keys a minute. I've—I've mislaid 
mine, and yours fit my drawers. I must wash 
and put on clean things.” He pointed to the 
stains of blood upon his shirt and collar. 

That he should wish to remove the traces of 
his father’s violence was natural, but there was 
something that disquieted me in his speech and 
manner. I handed him the keys, which he took 
without raising his eyes to mine, and quitted the 
room. 

Left to myself, I sat and pictured with keen 
shame the disgraceful scene that had taken place 
at Clambeach. What effect would this last act 
of tyranny have on Brail? Sitting there, turn- 
ing his words over in my mind, I thought I heard 
the door of my bedroom overhead quietly open- 
ed, and footsteps cross the floor. The next min- 
ute I heard Brail’s heavy foot on the stairs. He 
came down quickly, two steps at atime. He 
just opened the parlor door, threw the keys on 
the table, and vanished. I don’t know what im- 
pelled me to do it, but as I saw him hastening 
down the garden path, I threw open the window 
and cried out, *‘ Brail, come back!” 

He turned and looked at me with surprise. 

** Come back, Brail!” I repeated, earnestly. 

He advanced to the window, and asked me 
what I wanted. 

The strange fancy, presentiment, or whatever 
it was that a moment before had possessed me, 
deserted me, as he calmly inquired, ‘* Well, Dor- 
ry, what is it ?” 

“T—TI wanted, Brail, to—to put some stick- 
ing-plaster on your cheek,” I stammered. ‘‘ Will 
you let me?” 

“ Ay, Dorry, I won't say thee nay, if it’s thy 
wish.” 

My cheeks burned with the equivocation I had 
been guilty of, but Brail looked calm and com- 

. I got my work-box, and cut the plaster. 

“*If the wound mends quickly, Dorry, I shall 
think it’s thy hand that healed it,” said Brail, 
slowly, when I had placed the plaster on his 
cheek ; and as he spoke, he turned quickly from 
me, and in another minute had passed through 
the garden gate, and was gone. 

(To BE OONTINUED.) 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue fourth official report of the proceedings 
of the Challenger, by Captain Frank T. Tuom- 
son, who succeeded Captain Nakes in command 
of the vessel, has just been published by the Ad 
miralty, and is dated at Yokohama, 11th April, 
1875. Captain THomson states, in c 1 nn 
of Captain Nares’s report of 19th November, 
from Hong-Kong, that he left that city on the 
6th of January, and reached Manila on the 11th. 
Starting for Zebu on the 14th, soundings were 
taken, and on arrival there, magnetic, tidal, and 
other observations made. From Zebu a run 
was made to the volcanic island of Camigien 
for the purpose of obtaining the depth of water 
and bottom temperature close under the vol 
cano. Proceeding thence, after various stop- 
pages the vessel reached Humboldt Bay, on the 
coast of New Guinea, by the 23d of February. 
Here, however, the menacing attitude of the na- 
tives revented landing and conducting farther 
operations. Admiralty Island and Nares Har 
bor were reached on the evening of the 3d of 
March, and the natives being friendly, a survey 
was commenced the next morning. Finding it 
impossible to reach Hogolen, in the Caroline Is1- 

s, or Guguan, in the Ladrones, the steamer 
proceeded directly to Yokohama, from which 
place the report has been forwarded. The deep- 
est water obtained during the cruise was found on 
the 23d of March, in latitude 11° 24 north, longi- 
tude 143° 16 east, amounting to 4475 fathoms. 

A sub-report, by Commander Trzarp, has ref- 
erence to the temperatures of the China, Sulu, 
Celebes, and Banda seas. It is remarked that 
the temperatures in the seas of the Indian Archi 
pelage show that they have deep basins, cut off 

om the general oceanic circulation by ridges 
connecting the islands which surround them, 
and that after reaching a certain depth, repre- 
senting the height of the ridges in question, the 
temperature remains the same to the bottom, 
and is, of course, much higher than would pre- 
vail at the same bottom depth were it entirely 
open to the general circulation of the sea. 





A biennial general meeting of the Internation- 
al Astronomical Society was announced to take 
place on the 13th of August at Leyden, 





The death of Tavret, an eminent French bot- 
anist, occurred on the 10th of May. Although 
not a voluminous writer, his works have had 
much to do with the present state of our knowl- 
edge of the physiology and reproduction of the 
alge. His first paper was upon the antherozoids 
of Chara, in which he announced the existence 
of cilia. In 1845 he described the antheridia and 
antherozoids of Fucus, and subsequently pub 
lished various papers upon the zoospe pres of va 
rious alge. In 1853 he established, for the first 
time, in the Fucus the existence of the phenom 
enon of fertilization 

In connection with Bonnet, Tavret at a later 
period described certain phenomena of sexual 
reproduction among the Floridee. They found 
that the process of fertilization was not merely 
accomplished in a very peculiar and remote 
way, but also that, besides the effect produced 
on the germ cell, a series of developments was 
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induced in the parent plant as the result of it. 
In every group of alge the results which he 
achieved were of the most fundamental kind. 





The death of Mr. Epwarp CoLioms, for some 
time treasurer of the Geological Society of Paris, 
took place about the beginning of June. As a 
companion of Professor AGassiz in his Alpine 
travels Mr. CoLLoOMB was well known, and also 
from having accompanied De VERNEUIL while 
investigating the economical mineralogy of cer- 
tain portions of Spain. 





Several gentlemen interested in the subject of 
antiquities in Ohio have lately issued a call fora 
State Convention at Mansfield on the Ist of Sep- 
tember, at which time it was proposed to organ- 
ize an association for the gathering of specimens, 
and securing all possible information in regard 
to the aboriginal or prehistoric inhabitants of 
Ohio. 





Mr. ALEXANDER DE LA Font, the director of 
the Arcachon Museum, died recently, at the age 
of forty-five. To this gentleman science is in- 
debted, according to Professor Gervais, for in- 
teresting discoveries in practical oyster culture. 

The Paris meeting of the International Geo- 
graphical Congress, with its accompanying ex 
hibition, was opened with great brilliancy on the 
3ist of July, many persons being present, and 
addresses given by eminent geographers. The 
regular work commenced on Monday, and ses- 
sions were held until the llth of August. Ju- 
ries were appointed to decide on the awards of 
the several sections of the exhibition: with great 
delicacy, not one Frenchman having been ap- 
pointed. 

There was a very fall attendance, and it was 
expected that the admission fees would in a 
great measure cover the expenses. Among the 
subjects that occupied the consideration of the 
meeting was the question of the adoption of a 
first meridian. Another was the division of the 
quadrant, a large majority being in favor of sub- 
stituting a centesimal for the sexagesimal divis- 
ion. It was also proposed to divide the com- 
pass into 360 points, to be reckoned from left to 
right. Numerous meteorological problems were 
considered and warmly discussed. Lectures 
were delivered by Routrs, NacuTigau., and 
ScHWEINFURTH on the exploration of Central 
Africa. A commission was appointed to con- 
sider the question of the great trans-Siberian 
railway, and it was stated that the Russian gov- 
ernment had decided upon the construction of 
a section 1000 miles long. 

As might be expected, the question of the for 
mation of the inland sea in Algeria was consid 
ered, and much said pro and con, some parties 
refusing assent to the practicability of the enter 
prise for various reasons, while others, though 
admitting its feasibility, protested against its 
consummation in view of the changes that would 
ensue to the climate of Central Europe, espe- 
cially from the extension of the Swiss glaciers. 
The subject of the canal across Central America 
was also discussed. 

The United States was very poorly represent- 
ed in this Congress, although, thanks to the 
efforts of Mr. Jackson, a member of the Geo- 
graphical Society of Paris, who recently spent a 
considerable period of time in the United States, 
the display was better than was otherwise to be 
expected. Several awards were made to Amer- 
ican parties, the exact list of which we hope to 
give hereafter 

The Kirtland School of Natural Sciences, es- 
tablished in Cleveland, Ohio, for summer in 
struction in natural history, to which we have 
previously referred, concluded its course on the 
%th of August last. The school consisted of 
twenty members, of whom thirteen were ladies, 
and lasted for five weeks, during which time 
gratuitons instruction was given by lectures and 
otherwise, and short excursions were made in 
connection with the subjects of study. Dr 
NEWBERRY, Professor Turopore B. Comstock, 
Professor ALnert Turr.e, and Dr. Wintiam K 
Brooks were the instructors. 

The operations of the school were mainly con- 
ducted by Professor Comstock. Facilities were 
extended by railroad and steamboat companies 
in the transportation of the school and in vari 
ous interesting excursions. 





The observatory at Greenwich, England, cele- 
brated its two-hundredth year on the 10th of 
August last. The first observations at this place 
were commenced by FLamsTgaD, the first Astron- 
omer Royal, on February 11, 1676, but he was not 
fairly fixed in the observatory until the follow 
ing July. 





Mr. DaRwrtn's new work on insectivorous plants 
has been a great success, 2250 copies of the En- 
giish edition having been sold in a very short 
time. The most interesting and novel point 
which he brings out is the existence in Drosera, 
Dionea, and some other plants which come un- 
der this designation, of an actual digestive fluid, 
which in the case of Drosera becomes acid only 
when the secreting glands are excited by the 
presence of a nitrogenous substance, a substance 
being formed apparently closely analogous to 
the pepsin contained in the gastric juice of ani- 
mals. The excessively minute quantities of ni- 
trogenous substance which cause inflection of a 
giand of Drosera are very astonishing—in the 
case of carbonate of ammonia about a twenty- 
millionth of a grain. 


The Colorado beetle, the advent of which has 
been so much dreaded in England, has not yet 
made its , in that country, nor else- 
where in eens. The unprecedentedly wet 
weather in July has been very destructive to the 
potato crop in Britain. 





Sir Grornce Arry, the Astronomer Royal for 
England, has recently had conferred upon him 
the freedom of the city of London—the first oc- 
casion on which that honor has been awarded to 
a purely scientific man. 

Advices from New Zealand announce the total 
failure of the recent experiment of the shipment 
of salmon eggs from Glasgow. The whole length 
of time during which the eggs remained packed 
on board was 121 days. On their arrival a large 
quantity of ice remained, the temperature of the 
exterior of the packing box never exceeding 40° 
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F. A microscopic examination showed that 
many of the eggs were unfertilized, a condition 
which probably would not have existed had the 
dry method of impregnation been adopted. 

he cases were described on their arrival as 
sodden, and it is suggested that possibly a part 
of the mortality may have been due to want of 
proper ventilation. 


The appointment of Professor of Astronomy 
at Gresham College, London, has been conferred 
on the Rev. E. Lepegrr, of Cambridge. The col 
lege was established in the last century by Sir 
THOMAS GRESHAM, the founder of the Royal Ex- 
change, who provided that lectures be delivered 
regularly in Latin, and, if required, in English, 
in several departments of science and literature. 
The appointme nts had become almost complete 
sinecures, owing to the lecturers having fixed 
the time of delivering the lectures when it was 
almost impossible for those residing in the city 
to attend, resulting in some instances in an en 
tire suspension of the lectures. The corpora 
tion of the city has recently taken the matter in 
hand, and insisted on the lectures being deliver 
ed at such times and in such a manner as to be 
most useful to the public generally, and a con- 
siderable revival of the institution has been the 
result. The lectures in Latin will probably be 
entirely discontinued. 





The Prussian government has lately offered a 
prize of about $750 for the discovery of a new 
method of cleansing plaster casts, statues, etc., 
and one of $2500 for the invention of a new ma- 
terial possessing the properties of plaster, but 
which shall not deteriorate by repeated wash 
ings. 

The special conditions of the first prize are 
that the method must be applicable in equal de 
grees to all kinds of plaster occurring in the 
trade, without diminishing the hardness of the 
cast. It is not necessary that the original color 
of the plaster be preserved, but a yellowish or 
even warmer tint may be allowed. It is, how 
ever, indispensable that the color be even, and 
that the substance of the application do not soak 
into the cast. The casts must stand repeated 
washings with soap and lukewarm water 

The conditions in regard to the new material 
are that it shall have all the properties of plas 
ter, that the caste bear repeated washings with 
soap and lukewarm water, and that the price of 
the material and of the moulds do not differ ma- 
terially from that of plaster. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Whew the late Dr. Guthrie was in the county of 
Rose his attention was directed to a servant-girl who 
astonished her master by refusing to feed the cows on 
the Sabbath. She was ready to milk, but would by no 
means feed them, and her defense shows that though 
a fanatic, she was not afool, “ The cowa,” she eal 
drawing a nice metaphysical distinction between what 
are not and what are works of necessity and mercy 
that would have done honor to a casuist—" the cows 
canna milk themselves, so to milk them ie a clear 
work of necessity and mercy; but let them out to the 
flelds and they'll feed themselves.” 


os - 


“Why is dat hat like de United States 7” eaid Pom- 
pey to Squash, holding » his dilapidated beaver. “Cos 
cose Dunno.” . “ Why, cos it® not subject to a 
crown.” 
_———— 


“Then you won't lend me your velocipede, hey » fad 
inquired one boy of another. “* No, 1 won't ‘Very 
well, then, the next time our chimney catches fire, you 
sha'n't come into our back yard and holler 

— - 

The Rev. Sydney Smith being asked by a lady why 
it wae reported that there were more women In the 
world than men, he replied, “ It ie in conformity with 
the arrangements of nature, madam: we always seo 
more of Aeaven than earth.” 

—EE 

AccoMMCDATED. ‘Thomas Towser, are you guilty 
or innocent of thie charge 7" asked the judge "May 
it please your honor,” replied Thomas, “1 don't want 
to commit myself.” “Ah,” aalid the judge, biandly, 
“then I'll save you the trouble, and do it for you. 
Sixty days. 

———— = 

Which, aeke an agricultural wag, is the queen of 
roses in the garden ?—The rose of the watcring-pot, 
for it rains over all the others. 

= —— 

Hanpiy Craseroar.—“ Yea, you may come again 
next Sunday evening, Horace dear; + and she 
healtated. “What te it, darling? Have I given you 
pain 7” he asked, as «be still remained siler it. “You 
didn't mean to, i m eure,” she responded; “but next 
time please don't wear one of those collars with the 
points turning outward: they stick in one’s cheek 

ee 

The following is the latest version of the opening of 
a well-known song: 


My mother bide me bind my hair, 

dut does not tell me which: 

Does she mean that piece on my bedroom chalr 

Or my fitty<dollar switch? 

- -_ 

A countryman went to see his lady-love, and wishing 
to be conversational, observed, “The thermomokron 
is twenty degrees above zero this evening “Yea, 
innocently replied the maiden, “auch kinds of birds 
do fly higher some seasons of the year than others. 

- -_ aoa 

The following sign is painted on a fence in the neigh- 
hborhood of Rochester: Kash paid for littic 
mourn to daze old.” 

_-_ -—»>— 

In a fresh book of Scottieh peasant life ie a fine 
comic sketch of an interview between a taciturn pens- 
ant lover and Kirsty, his sweetheart, who is only wait- 
ing for him to @peak. It is in fine contrast with the 
confident, rushing way in which that sort of thing is 
done in this country. The young clacher stands by 
the cottage gable in the fading light, deciaring, “ It's a 
gran’nicht!” Ever so often he anys it, yet he feels ita 
grandeur not at all, for the presence of something 





kalves not 





grander or better, | suppose—the maiden, Kirsty 
Grant. Does he whisper soft somethings of hor bet 
terness, | wonder, while thue he lingers? Not at all. 


His only communication is the important fact, “It's a 

‘nicht.” He would linger, blessed in her a nee, 

ut the closing day warns him to be gone. It will be 

midnight before he can reach his village home miles 
away. Yet was it eweet to linger. “It'* « vera grar 
nicht, but I maun halet awa’. Mither ‘ll be wunnerin',” 
eaid he. “Deed, ye'll hae tae draw yer feet gae fart 
tae win hame afore the Sabbath ; eae c'en be steppin',” 
she anewered, coolly “Tt gran’,” anid he; “1 wish 
ilka Saiturday nicht wae like thie ane “WI ye, 
Saiturday nicht ehud maiet be lik’ Sunday morn, if ve 
bevil it richt,” she said, with a tose of her head, for 
she rightly guessed that somewhat of the lad’ pleas- 
ure was referable to herself. “I maan shat up the 
coo.” “ Good-nicht, “ Good-nicht,” eald she, 
He stepped away into the 
mutriand, making for home. “ len’t ehe emairt 7" said 
he to himeelf—“ man, len't she emairt? Said she, 
*Saitarday nicht ehud aye be wi’ ye lik’ Sanday morn, 
if ye beviled it richt!’ Wasit naa hint forme? Man, 
I wish I daur epalk oot til) her 


said he 
disappearing in the byre 
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— SAATTERRT ATR ADLER , 1 pense. A frivolous and fanatical majority holds 
THE DISCOVERY OF GREENLAND. | Prince pledied apparently to carry out the most 
Tue first visitors of America from the coasts | extravagant projects of the corrupt empire. How 
of Europe were the Northmen, the bold adven many perilous legacies it has left behind it no 
turers who dwelt upon the rocky coasts and isl- one cares to consider. 


ands of the Baltic and the neighboring Atlantic, 
ind who were nurtured amidst the perils and 
hardships of Iceland was dis- 
covered by some Scandinavian adventurers about 
the vear 861, and circumnavigated within three 
vears afterward. Later still it became the per- 
manent seat of a Norwegian colony. From Ice- 
land to the shores of Greenland—searcely more 
than 160 miles—the course of adventure was 
natural, and its execution was facilitated by 


? 


a sea-faring life. 


he winds and currents of the intervening sea. 
GuNyxpsOrn was the first of these brave adven- 
turers to spy the Greenland coast, just a thou- 
sand years ago, but he was wrecked on the rocks 
afterward called by his name, and never set foot 
on In the year 983, Eric the Ked 
(so called from the color of his hair), son of a 
jarl of Jadar, in Norway, set sail from Bredifiord, 
Iceland, in search of the land seen by GuNNBJURN, 
of a tradition still lingered in Iceland. 
He doubled Cape Farewell, and sailed up the 
western coast to the present site of Julianshaab, 
where he saw large herds of reindeer browsing 
on the meadow lands. The country pleased him, 
and he named it Greenland, and the inlet Erics- 

Our superb double-page engraving ad- 


the shore. 


which 


fiord. 
mirably illustrates this noteworthy incident of 
, In 985 he returned to Iceland, 
and again set sail with twenty-five ships loaded 
with emigrants and the means of founding a col- 
Only fourteen of the vessels reached the 
point of destination, the rest having been lost on 
the way, or forced to put back by the tempestuous 
winds. A settlement was established far up the 
fiord, and, the town prospering, new settlements 
were started further along the coast. At 
time there were more than 300 farms and vil- 
lages between Disco and Cape Farewell. How 
far north the Norsemen penetrated is not known, 
but an inscribed pillar, erected in 1135 on one 
of the Woman's Islands, on the eastern shore of 
Baffin Bay, and found there in 1824 by Sir Ep- 
WARD Parry, proves that one of their expedi- 
tions went as far as Upernavik, latitude 72° 50’, 
and ‘‘cleared ground As no trees grow 
in that region mow, it is probable that the land 
was then far more habitable than it is at present. 
No Esquimaux (Skralinger) are mentioned by 
the until the fourteenth century, 
when THoRWALD saw them on the coast of Lab- 
rador. Toward the middle of the century a 
horde of Skralinger appeared on the border of 
the western country, and eighteen Norsemen 
were killed in an encounter with them. ‘Those 
of our readers who would like to know more of 
the strange history of this ice-bound country may 
find much to interest them in Dr. Haves’s book 
of arctic exploration, The Land of Desolation, 
published by Harrer & Broruers, 


the discovery. 


on 


one 


there. 
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POLITICAL PRIESTS. 


Tux condition of Europe seeme scarcely fa- 
vorable to the continuance of peace or the wel- 
fare of those who labor, and the prosperity and 
progress of the race are still sacrificed to the 
wild projects of fanaticism and the sad necessi- 
ties Fear, suspicion, hatred, are the 
ruling of the different nations of the 
Continent, and a universal European empire or 
republic would seem the only remedy for the 
evils of division and general enmity. The Ro- 
man Catholic priests every where stimulate dis- 
order. In France we have a country weighed 
down by unprecedented burdens, yet still lavish- 
ing its poor resources in equipping fleets, collect- 
ing an army of unequaled magnitude, and turn- 
ing Belfort, Toul, and Verdun into what it hopes 
to find impregnable fortresses. ‘‘ The bombard- 
ment of the French fortresses in 1870,” says a 
writer in La France, ** has proved that, to resist 
effectualiv, their works must dominate the coun- 
try sO as not to permit the establishment of at- 
tacking batteries. That condition, which was 
so unfortunately neglected before the war, has 
this time been carefully observed. At Belfort, 
Toul, and Verdun the neighboring heights have 
been crowned with forts, which surround the 
town like a girdle, and command with their 
cannon the neighboring plains.” ‘Thus is labor 
wasted and enormous sums consumed in pre- 
paring for some untold project of revenge. In- 
trenched camps have also been laid out near 
the borders, and to gather an army of two 
millions men is the final aim of French 
statesmanship. Meantime the French people 
are taxed to an extent unequaled in history. 
The sum to be levied in France next year is 
$500,000,000 (2,569, 896,715 francs), and of this 
#100,000,000 in taxes have been created since 
the war; 36,000,000 of people pay to their na- 
tional government, besides municipal taxes, about 
$15 each, annually, and how long this intense 
strain upon their industry can be borne no one can 
foretell. Another war would apparently plunge 
France in ruin, even if successful. Yet to anoth 
er war the Bonapartists and the Jesuits almost 
resistlessly impel the unhappy land. M‘Manon 
at the head of the clerical party has deceived and 
overthrown GamBrTTa. The Assembly is not 
to be dissolved—at least not yet. In the midst 
of its distresses France carries on the work at 
the Parisian Opera-house. ‘The Assembly re- 
r ently granted 3,000,000 franes, by a large major- 
ity, 


of war 


passions 


ot 


to complete its ccstly design, and when a 
member complained that this building which 
served only for the amusements of the wealthy 
had cost already one franc thirty-five centimes per 
head of the population, or about 42,000,000 francs, 
and that the salt tax was being increased, to the 
extreme distress of the poor, he was answered that 
the opera was a legacy of the Emperor, and that 
it had been impossible to foresee its whole ex- 





Austria, like France, is arming anew. A ma- 
terial increase in its forces is proposed. New 
taxes are demanded, new cannon to be forged, 
new fortifications projected. The German Em- 
pire sits like an armed camp in the midst of Eu- 
rope, guarding the Rhine. Even Italy is fortify- 
ing the Alpine passes. Russia, Asiatic rather 
than European, inculcates peace and enrolls its 
peasants. Unhappy Spain is wasted by the fires 
of civil war—the best example of the horrors of 
that policy which the Paris Univers encourages 
and Dr. MaxyxinG approves. To make Spain 
**a Christian country” according to the ultra- 
montane practice, the Carlists have exercised 
their rage upon the chief elements of civilization 
and progress. ‘‘On the railway from Valencia to 
Tarragona alone,” it appears, ‘‘ they have burned 
twenty stations, destroyed nineteen bridges, nine 
locomotives, seventy-three passenger cars, seven- 
ty-four freight cars; have also destroyed the ap- 
paratus of forty-eight telegraph stations, and 
have torn up ninety-three kilometers of rail- 
road.” Men and women, their opponents, they 
never spare, and the widows and orphans of 
the victims of Carlist cruelty are only main- 
tained by the charity of the Spanish govern- 
ment, Yet this is the policy which the Pope sanc- 
tions and the Curia approves. ‘‘ Your articles,” 
wrote Don CarLos to M. Vevttuor, the ultra- 
montane editor of the Univers, “‘ are as valuable 
to me as many battles.” To M. Vevriior the 
Pope writes as to a favored disciple, and the 
Univers cries out incessantly for a universal war 
of religion. It would make Germany ‘‘ a Chris- 
tian nation” by the same means which it ap- 
proves of so heartily in Spain. Dr. Mannie, 
in his recent addresses, dwells upon a universal 
war as if it were the only hope of triumph for 
the ** Church,” and would willingly found amidst 
seas of blood the new dominion of the papacy. 
On our own continent the Jesuits have recently 
aspired to make Ecuador “ a Christian country” 
by revolution and massacre. ‘They fixed Mo- 


RENO in the Presidential chair by violence. He 
murdered or exiled men and women. At last 
the assassin’s knife has closed his career. But 


the rule of the Jesuits has not been relaxed over 
the unhappy country, and Ecuador may indicate 
to South America the danger of an ultramontane 
ascendency and a perpetual religious war. Wher- 
ever these fanatics come they bring strife and 
ruin, arms and warfare flourish, man perishes, 
and the labors of civilization are wrecked and 
wasted in religious discord, as in Ecuador and 
Spain. 

It was long the fortunate lot of our new coun- 
try to live wholly free from sectarian animosities 
and European impulses, and to know no danger 
from the imperious dictation of foreign priests. 
Of late this immunity is lost forever. We have 
striven to hide from ourselves the fatal reaction, 
yet it is at last plain that the same sectarian fac- 
tion which arms France for an inexpiable war, 
covers Spain with massacre and waste, shakes 
every South American state with religious dis- 
cord, and divides nations into angry parties, is 
become a great and often ruling power among 
us. ‘Twenty-five years ago the ultramontanes 
were the small minority of a foreign sect; to- 
day they govern the Democracy in New York 
and Ohio with a relentless strength, and direct 
its politics in New England and the West. Said 
Geeuan, the Ohio ultramontane, who forced his 
bill through the Legislature of the State by threats 
rather than arguments, *‘’ Two-thirds of the Dem- 
ocratic party in Ohio are Roman Catholics”— 
an exaggerated but not uninstructive estimate. 
GrGuan has been nominated in Cincinnati in 
spite of the opposition of a large body of the 
Democrats and the lamentations of the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. The Roman Catholics have flung 
down their gage of defiance to both the Prot- 
estant Democracy and the Republicans. They 
demand obedience, not remonstrance, from the 
Ohio Democracy, and it grovels at their feet. 
In fact, the base servility of American party lead- 
ers to this priestly faction is one of the darkest 
traits of the times. ‘* Drive out your Protestant 
chaplains and lay teachers from the penitentiaries 
and almshouses, ’ cried the Catholic Telegraph, in 
effect, to the Ohio Legislature, and the insolent 
command was obeyed; and recently it required 
that the Protestant chaplain should be at once 
dismissed from the Ohio Penitentiary. It sug- 
gested in derisive words that this “‘ hired Prot- 
estant chaplain must seek fresh fields and pas- 
tures new or give his services free,” and again 
the coward Democracy will obey. No Demo- 
crat dares even to complain of the cruel pressure 
of the priests, for on the ‘‘ Catholic vote” rests 
their fate in the approaching elections. 

In every State of the Union the Roman Catho- 


lics, driven on, often reluctantly, by their bishops | 


and priests, are seizing upon the moment of busi- 
ness depression and temporary discontent to force 
their peculiar policy upon the nation. One of 
the chief objects of their leaders is to procure 
grants of the public money or gifts of the public 
land for their sectarian institutions; and hence 
wherever they rule they have driven the Democ- 
racy to vote against inserting a provision in the 
State Constitutions forbidding such sectarian ap- 
propriations. ‘They know that no sect but their 
own desires such aid, and they are preparing for 
future action. In New York again they prevail 
upon the Democratic leaders to violate the Con- 
stitution openly; the New York Protectory is 
still maintained at the public expense. In East 
St. Louis, a flourishing town in Illinois, recently, 
according to the St. Clair Tribune (August 19), a 
Roman Catholic majority was elected to the School 
Board. The Constitution of Illinois forbids any 
sectarian appropriations. The Roman Catholics 
treated it with contempt, divided the school fund 
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among their own sectarian schools, and appro- 


priated it to the propagation of their faith. It 
is proposed at East St. Louis to indict and pun- 


ish these Roman Catholic commissioners crimi 
nally, to teach priests and people obedience to the 
law. A similar course would be of service to 
New York. Here we have a Board of Education 
which is said to be not disinclined to maintain 
the Roman Catholic parochial schools and violate 
the Constitution. ‘They would plainly, should 
they do so, commit a criminal offense. 

It is thus that the Papal Church every where 
wars against the people. In Europe it stimu- 
lates nations to bloodshed and crime, enforces 
ignorance, and drives myriads to despair. In 
South America it stirs up mad revolutions. In 
Mexico and in Canada it leaves the people lit- 
tle rest. At last it has reached our own coun- 
try. It plunges at once into the strife of fac- 
tions, and insnares the Democratic party in 
deadly toils. One-half the Democratic voters 
in New York and Ohio are Roman Catholics, 
and every Roman Catholic bishop and newspaper 
is demanding first the destruction of the public 
schools, and then some unknown tribute of def- 
erence to the papal power. What is its secret 
purpose? In all the Western and many of the 
Eastern States the Roman Catholics are forming 
military companies under the patronage of their 
priests. They are separated from the commu- 
nity, they form a dangerous and untrustworthy 
class. It is, indeed, a most important moment 
for Americans. The foreign priest assumes to 
control our elections and to place his chosen can- 
didates in our political offices. ‘The Democratic 
leaders have formed with the Roman Catholic 
Church a conspiracy to govern in the East and 
the West. But what honest Democrat will give 
his services to the foreign priesthood? What 
American, wherever born or of whatever race or 
creed, will submit to a foreign rule? German, 
Irish, or native born, it is our plain duty to repel 
from the New World the fanaticism of the Old, 
and save the last refuge of freedom. 

EvcEne LAWRENCE, 


A STORY SUCCESSFULLY TOLD. 


Pretty, plump Mrs. Archibald Steele wrote 
the following paragraph in one of her letters to 
her husband the other day. 

** John must come down here at once, wheth- 
er you can spare him or not. Our dear little 
Laura is greatly taken with a tall, thin young 
man, with a hooked nose and thin lips, called 
Stuyvesant. It is whispered about the hotel 
that he is a very good match, and has the ver- 
itable blue blood of the old Dutch Governor in 
his veins. I must say it has a queer way of 
showing itself, for the young man is as pale as a 
spectre; and dressed in that white duck, with his 
sunken eyes and bilious skin, is enough to fright- 
enone. I have grown to hate him, while Laura 
is growing to do quite the contrary, I'm afraid. 
All the evening he leans up against the wall, 
never dancing, or opening his mouth save to give 
vent to some hateful sarcastic criticism upon the 
scene around him, and yet dear little Laura's 
eyes—as, indeed, all the other pretty eyes about 
—are perpetually beseeching him for attention. 
In the daytime he is always with a long black 
horse, that covers more ground with its legs 
when it is going than any animal I ever saw. 
When Laura goes out to drive behind it, and 
vanishes out of sight with the bony creature, I 
tremble to think how dreadful it would be if our 
dear little girl would ever become part and par- 
cel of this wretched man and his wicked beast. So 
I think John had better come down at once; I 
quite long to see his handsome face and hear his 
honest voice, and I think it is about time John 
should tell his little story to Laura, and have 
things settled comfortably.” 

Mr. Archibald Steele smiled when he put the 
letter of his wife in his waistcoat pocket, and 
picking up the morning paper, scanned through 
his gold-rimmed spectacles the news of the day. 
Finding nothing therein to ruffle the exceeding- 
ly satisfactory condition of his affairs, he put it 
down, and smiled again as only a prosperous, 
contented, down-town merchant can smile. He 
was one of those happy exceptions to the ordi- 
nary rule of mortals, with whom every thing 
went well. His whole appearance was an ex- 
clamation point to that effect. If he ventured a 
little hazardously in trade, Fortune trimmed her 
sails to favor him. If he set his heart upon any 
thing relating to domestic felicity, all the ele- 
ments of art and nature conspired to bring it 
about. So when he stepped to the door of the 
office and beckoned to a young man with a strip 
of commercial paper in his band and a pencil be- 
hind his ear, with that general air of briskness and 
shrewdness about him that betokened a success- 
ful down-town merchant in embryo, Mr. Steele 
smiled the third time, with the air of one who 
was not at all afraid of any bilious, blue-blooded 
obstacle that might be thrown in the path of a 
domestic happiness which he firmly believed had 
been arranged by an omnipotent hand. 

** John,” said Mr. Steele, closing the door of 
his private office, and looking upon his young 
clerk benevolently, ‘‘ I've got an order here from 
Mrs. Steele, which I wish you would attend to.” 

** Certainly, Sir,” said John. ‘‘ Shall I go out 
and get the articles myself?” 

** Why, the fact is, John,” said the merchant, 
enjoying his joke more and more, “it’s only one 
article—a rather bulky one. 
for long ago. 
it, John.” 

** Down to the sea-shore! 
a little hot and flustered. 
parcel, Sir?” 

** Well, perhaps your natural modesty may 
depreciate its worth, John. Mrs. Steele and I 
think a good deal of it, and Laura too—lI'm sure 
she does. The commodity is yourself, John. 


It was bargained 
I think you will have to go with 


* said John, getting 
**Ts ita very valuable 


| 








Mrs. Steele wants you to go down and take a 
little holiday there.” 

When the name of Laura was mentioned, the 
young man’s face grew more flustered and hot 
than before. 

**You are very kind, Sir he said, ‘‘and 
Mrs. Steele is always more like an angel than a 
woman.” 

** Rather solid and plump for that,” interposed 
Mr. Steele, but liking the phrase nevertheless. 

‘*But it is simple madness,” pursued John, 
**to dream of further happiness than I enjoy 
now—your affection and that of your wife, my 
position here; I don’t dare, I cant hope for any 
thing more. Oh, Mr. Steele, I can’t tell her my 
story, Sir. She would shrink from me with 
horror and aversion, she is so young, so beauti- 
ful. Let me at least enjoy the present.” 

“And in the mean time some cadaverous, 
bilious, blue-blooded scoundrel will carry her off 
from us all!” 

Then John’s face grew pale and stern. ‘‘If 
there is the slightest feeling upon her part for— 
for any one else, then, indeed, Mr. Steele, my 
case is hopeless.” 

The commercial paper fluttered’from his hand, 
the pencil fell from his ear; he leaned his head 
against the desk, and trembled. 

** Why, who would suppose you could be such 
a coward ?” said Mr. Steele, impetuously. ‘* You 
shall go down with me this very day.” 

All the way to the sea-shore John’s face wore 
the look of one who had resolved to storm a 
deadly breach, but who did not hope to survive 
the attempt. 

Even the ocean, when it confronted them, wore 
a threatening look. Upon the horizon a pile of 
clouds formed a background wan and gloomy, a 
great black mist lay in the zenith, a dense red 
vapor almost touched the water. 

‘** A very nasty sea,” said Mr. Steele. 

John snuffed it in, his eyes dilating, his broad 
shoulders expanding, his head high in the sea- 
scented air. 

A tramp on the hard wet sand, and like a me- 
teor a long black horse shot by, disappearing in 
the mist, leaving for John the memory of a 
charming head crowned with blonde curling 
hair, two kind eyes bent upon his own, a white 
waving hand extended in salutation. 

** John,” said Mr. Steele, ‘‘did you see the 
face of that man? I count upon your saving 
Laura. Did you see his thin, cruel lips, his 
treacherous eyes ?” 

**T only saw Laura, Sir,” said John, simply. 

Later on, Mr. Archibald Steele and his plump, 
pretty wife were alone together in their private 
parlor. Her dimpled hand lay lovingly in his, 
her shapely head, fresh from the hands of the 
coiffeur, rested recklessly on his shoulder. 

Suddenly the door opened, and there was heard 
the rustle of silken drapery. A still shapelier lit- 
tle head, and fresher from the hands of the coif- 
feur, all unrumpled by the audacious touch of a 
mortal, peeped in at the door. Laura was pale ; 
her little white hands were clasped together ; her 
musical voice trembled. 

“Oh, papa, mamma, come directly! Mr. 
Stuyvesant ventured out too far, and—and—” 

‘* Was drowned ?” said Mr. Steele, with a pe- 
culiar combination in his voice of pity and relief. 

**No, no; how can you suppose so dreadful a 
thing? He was rescued, but he is very weak 
and ill. He has asked for me—and may I go? 
Will you come with me, mamma? Oh, do, I 
beg of you! Can't she, papa?” 

Her blue eyes filled with tears; her little feet 
seemed panting to fly through the corridor. 

**Certainly not,” said Mr. Steele. ‘* Let him 
wait till he is able to come to you or to me. 
Either a man is drowned or he isn’t. Because 
he was imbecile enough to risk his life, that is no 
reason for your being the talk of the hotel.” 

Laura raised her head proudly. 

‘*No danger of that, papa; and, besides, ev- 
ery one is occupied now with the one that res- 
cued him.” 

** And what madman was that?” said poor 
Mr. Steele, who could not reconcile himself to 
the present condition of affairs. 

**T don’t know—a stranger, I believe; I was 
80 interested in Mr. Stuyvesant I forgot to ask.” 

** Pah!” said Mr. Steele, getting upon his feet, 
and walking to the door, ‘‘ Ill go and find out 
all about it. Do you stay here till I return.” 

Before he had gone far Mr. Steele heard from 
the excited guests several different versions of 
the affair; but one and all agreed that the res- 
cuer could be nothing less than a champion 
swimmer. 

‘*A regular water-dog!” said one gentleman 
to Mr. Steele; and as the merchant had heard 
this epithet used but once before in his life, and 
that on an occasion of vital interest to himself, 
he sought out the hero of the hour, and found, to 
his unbounded astonishment, it was John Waters 
himself! He was quite enveloped in the flounces 
and furbelows of pretty and sympathetic women, 
who insisted upon knowing every half second if 
he was sure he felt strong and well, and how in 
the world could he buffet those dreadful waves 
in that grand, heroic way, and how did he man- 
age to drag poor dear Mr. Stuyvesant in to the 
shore ? 

John, like any other hero of the hour, enjoyed 
this womanly adulation, but looked anxiously at 
Mr. Steele when he approached. 

**Hum!” growled that worthy merchant, ‘‘a 
pretty fellow you to interfere with other people's 


plans! How do you know he wanted to be res 
cued ?” 

‘*He appeared anxious that way, Sir,” said 
John. ‘* He wrapped himself about me like a 


devil-fish. I thought one time we'd 
down together. 


both go 


There ought to be a school for 
teaching people how to let themselves be saved 
It's the easiest thing in the world ; the water it- 
self is an accessory, if you manage it right.” 
**Oh, do tell us how, Mr. Waters, please ! 
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chorused the pretty and sympathetic women 
1d as John began his lesson, Mr, Steele slipped 
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said Mr. Steele. “Y 


u see, 


ve had traveled over considerable of the world 
together, your mother and J, while vou were yet 
i bal "And we found it rather odd one morn- 

x to discover that having crossed the ocean and 
the Alps, loitered in the Hudson Highlands, trav- 
eled t hrough the Mississippi Valley, 
across an desert to California, and 
back ther route, your mother had 
ne ast River as far as Morrisania. 






rd to have neglected this home 
we determined upon It at 
us wet, but that didn't 
\ked pretti 
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matter. 
er in a water-proof and 
vel-hat tied down under her 
men would in 


a ball dress. 


vit afraid of rain or mud She was 





, for, getting ashore to see one 








of the itutions for yond bovs, her foot 
slipped off the plank, ar 1¢ disappeared.” 

Mr. Steele stopped a minute; his voice falter- 
ed; the little plump hand of his wife slipped into 
his n: he clutched it, and went « gain. 

Or minute I saw her as neat and trim a 
little figure as ever graced a water-proof and 
s f ut, the next che was gone.’ 


** Gone!” cried Laura. 





‘Into the water, child; int Z green 
waves that surged up to take | av from the 
for rt in the universe: and if it hadn't 





ugabond boys, who 





for one of those verv 


had been lurking there for a chance to es 


cape from the island, you'd have lost us both, 
ir lear, f I made an agonized plunge after 
her, though I'm ashamed to say I couldn't swim 
a stroke, and should only have gone to the bot- 


ial stand 





tom like a plummet of lead, but an offic 











ing by « and held me, and cried out that 
Johr s had her, safe as a trivet; and 
presently that gat 1 hoy came up with your 
sweet mother on the other side of the boat, and 
the official cried out, ‘ He's a regular water-dog 
that Johnny Waters And se were the ver 

s a guest | used relation te John a 
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the lv? Was John the b 
our John, that saved poor Mr. Stuyvesant ?” 
The verv same, darling John, our John 
always on hand there's trouble o1 
Oh, mamma! mamma cried I i, forget 
ting all the irs t t had passed since tl xu 
and ¢ impling both the coiffured heads ir 
most reckless manne! 
Jot I want to tell him how mu I—I 
Yes, dear,” said Mr. A ld Steele. and 
the . thr gh t lor and to the 
s of the hotel. with } | und prett 
fe on one arm. his love laughte the oth 
er, he smiled 
But John was still lbvt pretty 
nad sympatnet t ‘ i uelly de- 
ed the blue-blooded desce int of the old 
Dutch Governor, lying in his most graceful and 
I g 1 of attitudes a neigt g £ the 
ant, not the Covert and 1 flocked 
( und all to the handsome and he f nder 
f the new school for teaching people the way to 
be res | 














| e charming cr so much of 
t e at the sea-s! 4 ‘ ~ es 
sa and so nice to b se! 

John was almost hidden in flounces and laces ; 
I when his eves met Laura's he plunged out of 
t e cost] illows with his usual ease and intre 
} t There was somet! g in Laura’s eyes 
that he had never seen there before; a tempting 
languor, a bewit ng shyness, a bewildering 
splendor, that steeped his soul in a mad sweet 
; I 

Lau ne moment to whisper to her 





That I 


‘*T told the story in my own way, John,” con 
tinued Mr. Steele, ‘‘ and I flatter myself | told it 
successfully don t spoil it, if you please I have 


mar aged the past al d the pre sent d ) you lox k 
it for the future, John.” 

And John did. Laura walked through the 
lors that night, the envied of all the pretty 
and sympathetic women and brave and apprecia- 


tive men that congregated there. 
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Ir has been predicted that tl comir autumn 
ths w be unusually unhealthy, that ti wet 
8 rw ause early decay of vegeta t 
I aor s exhalations will engender a deadly brood 
alarious diseases. However this may be, we k s 
t typhoid fever is the great autumnal ecourg ‘ 
‘ r nd that its neual exciting canses are 

air f water N « + 

® r r enir 

tie. and a at of otk wennen ote de 

tly generated by the same r a. The impera 
t neceanit f us wholesome r may be - 

trated by « tw ated insta s Awt 
» there was a t epide of sente I 
typhoid fever a small sett ent in the ar 
of Manhattan Ielard The investig “ the phy 
sician showed t water euy vas epring 
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‘ sta i ‘ ra, at k at 
oftens Ker wae f l I I ple ased 
ne e water, a t } . ane A fa 
£ ar r tow thie Stat were seized wit 
typ! fever t ers ha 1, a 
wae fat - al « 
t alit 8 a i . Vas € 4 
tion. a ‘ sd not been a case of 
sickness in it for twe y - But t 
fore the fever apy i the pump cont th 
well had broken, and its repair was neglected Mear 
while water had been t g for far se firet fror 
a Spring at the foot of t I , and when that becar 
low fr ht the servant resorted to a sma 
brook source of the mischief, for this 
etrea higher up ran through several farm-yards ar 
received the surface drainage. An exat ation of 
water proved its impurity. Numerous cases might 
cit that foul water is t rect cause 
ally true th nox ® vapors ‘ 
It is imated tl i LAL 5) OH 
a i sufter from typ! fe r in Er 
alone. Many w remember that t death of I 
Albert from this fever gave rise to much discuasion as 
to the source of the poison ir 8 case, for « rty 
sicians denied that there could be any exciting 
cause at Windsor Castle, where t I i 
for several weeks preceding the attack. A most sear 
ing investigation, however, revealed the fact that 
fore the castie was bu t an < ld sewer Tar crose ti 
grounds, This sewer was explored, and at aj t 
rectly beneath the library where Pri: Albert spe 
much of his time a break was fo 
of the sewer gases, and doubtless « 
rrounding atmosphere as to be the direct a 
sickness at leat) 
The epidemic of measles, w h recent cane 
ench mortality in the Feejee Islands, has t 
Alaska, and is spreading with fearful ray ] 
disease is of the kind known as black measles 
A most singular instance of “ nataral surgery” is re 
ported in a Manchester (New Hampet wepape 
Two or three years ago a gentleman sustained a 
jury to his back, which was cal A partis sloca 
tion of the The ver bs 
paralyzed, an nounce r e by t 
physicians. I i an ha 4 
very severe fall, which nearly pr fatal; but whe 
he recovered from the shock he f l he « ® 
hie limba, and now he an walk a mile ar work an 
other people do. Probably the fall replaced the dis 
lodged part wit t ring the s; al marrow 
Departr t is x a -_ 
26 s ices t 
wher e t ¢ $im 
given to tl vat e a , ‘ 
er offices Tr « n pa , r 
iraft, when presente th pers t aent 
at ti proper flice ] L« wer at 
#29 2.627 67 passed thr g th v ¥ k post-of 
fice alone } I or artmer 
In 1872 near 0,000 childre were ta Aw 
the put act s of Es ‘ ew 
als 22 « al art act “, wit! ¢ 3,000 # 
denta, and 538 night isseR mm) « nta 
Not alone in England, but Frar Germa B 
gium, Switzerlar and other Cont nt F t « 
has the eystem of art « ation experier 1 rapid 
progress In the t kingdom of W temberg r 
1ts 2,000,000 habitants, there are 4(« 4 ge - 
Flies,” remarks a facetious r ex t 
nt r regula e of business + have t 
cor 4 I r food, as at ‘ the nar 
of ay r resort t of « ate reva the fee 
sofa iT ‘ becomes " 7 
th f soup tor K, * @erved there with flies 
t “ t ypti al whe h nha tr ally 
dead A « used fly in milk ie not bad to take, but a 
live fl t a ver r i 
Hane ¢ stian Anders {t the moet of hie prox 
erty to tl ‘ ine fa y in grat f th 1aeiat 
ance he received from Mr. ¢ 8 ea H 
bequests for the benefit of the echo and 
« library of Odense, } at town, i ga 
some valuable books to the Royal Library of Coper 
haget His correspondence to be placed, by his 








The second annual meeting of the United States 
Hay } r Association took place on August 30, at 
Jethiehem, New Hampshire. The specia ject of 
this association is to seek information which sha 
serve to relic sufferers from hay fever. Henry Ward 
Jeecher was called on & exper e with 
this peculiar disease was to go 
to the White Mountaine: that he t ¢ A 
ri cured by medicines, but that he waa d ter 








the question of remedies that could he used 


at home His own theory on the eubiect which he 


offered, open to correction—wae that this waa not only 


a disease of the nervous syetem, but that it was a dis- 


ease of depressed nervous action, whatever might be 
its exciting cause. It 


tion of the ner. 


was accompanied by a condi 


is syetem which wae unable to resist 


attack, and that which raised a person's nervous tone 
raised him above the assault of thie disease. Other 
eufferers testified to the intolerable nature of the ma 

ady, and although there was a ludicrous side to their 
narrations, it wae evident all were earnestly desirous 


to find some cure for thie troublesome disease, 





Excellent advice is given to teachers in the Brooklyn 


Journa ‘If you can not anewer a ques- 





tion poir tedly and clearly when aeked, say «o: think 
of it t mm can: then, after the lesson is recited. 
£ t nforma n desired Some teachers ar 
fraid to sav f k that tl a yt know a thing 
pile s00r 1 out their + kneas 
Puy f 1 wea 
T T t ¢ + , + 
! a g 1 ha he 
‘ t « fow 
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t 1 | t 4 ‘ ner eee tT rw 
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REV. CYRUS D, FOSS, D.D. 


[From a Puotoar 


REV. CYRUS D, FOSS, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF THE WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
Tue Rev, Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., the newly 
elected President of the Wesleyan University, at 
Middletown, Connecticut, although comparative- | 
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htttvsess 
eee 


api ny Estaprooxe, or Hartem, New York.) 


ly a young man, is regarded as one of the ablest | 


divines in the New York Conference. He was 
born in Kingston, New York, January 17, 1834, 
and at an early age was graduated with the high- 
est honors of his class at the university over which 
he is soon to preside, In 1854-55 he was teach- 





| ter, where he preached for two years. 
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MONCURE DANIEL CONWAY.—{Ser Paar 785.) 


er of mathematics in Amenia Seminary, and in 
1856, at the age of twenty-two, was elected prin- 
cipal of that institution. In 1857 he united with 


| the New York Conference, and entered the itin- 


erant work, his first appointment being at Ches- 
Thence, 





in 1859, he was transferred to the New York 
Kast Conference, and successively filled, for two 
years each, the pastorate of Fleet Street, Hanson 
Place, and South Fifth Street, Brooklyn. In 1865 
he was transferred to the New York Conference, 
and was stationed for the full pastoral term of 





COLLISION OF THE ROYAL YACHT “ALBERTA” AND THE SCHOONER YACHT “MISTLETOE,” OFF THE ISLE OF WIGHT.—{See Pace 786 
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three years at St. Paul’s Church, in this city, 
then for three years at Trinity, and then again 
for three years at St. Paul’s. He spent a part 
of 1867 traveling in Europe. In 1870 the Wes- 
leyan University conferred upon him the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity, and in 1872 he represent 
ed his Conference in the General Conference. 
His last appointment was to the pastorate of 
St. James’s M. E. Church, Harlem. 
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himself vigorously, never minding the pretty lit- 
tle miss in her Sunday best who chances to be 


passing by. 
Lucy is fairly “* 


nice 
as a 
this 


tain] 


| hist 





CAUGHT IN A SHOWER. 


Tue simple little picture on this page is easily 


understood. Prince, like many another dog, is 
fond of sport, has just returned from a plunge 
into the surf to get his master’s cane, and run- 
he water, he drops the stick 


ning wy ut of tl tick 
from his mouth, and proceeds at once to shake 


grac 


reat 


this « 


thirteer 


17, 


Despite her best efforts to escape, 
caught in a shower,” and her 
new dress is spr iled for the d iy. Prince 
rule, is a very good dog, aud all that, but 
time he forgot his good manners. He cer- 
y. deserves to have his ears well boxed for 
houghtlessness. 





MONCURE DANIEL CONWAY. 

‘w1s distinguished writer and lecturer, whose 
familiar to 
s Magazine, has returned to 


eful articles have made him so 
lers of Harper 
ountry from England, after an absence of 
years Mr. Conway was born Mas 


1832, in Stafford County, Virginia. After 
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receiving his early education at an academy in 
Fredericksburg, he was sent by his father 
Dickinson College, Carlisk 
he was graduated in 1849. Induced to enter the 
ministry as a profession, he was received as a 
Methodist preacher, and as such stationed on 
the circuit of Rockbridge, Marvland During a 
brief period he punctually fulfilled the « 

of this position; but upon finding himself too 


Pennsylvania, where 


. 
iy ¥ 
yf 


) 


| youthful for the career undertaken, and becom- 


the insufficiency of his ed 
md, frank 


] stating to his father these conclusions, ask 


ing aware of 


he returned to his home in Falmouth 
permission to resume study, 


| is request tt being acceded t he at 


letermined t bandon his State, and 


on 


he 


and for this pu pos 
to be sent to Harvard College, Massachusetts 


his own 
Massachusetts, he 


ibled him to enter the 


remove 
i called to take charge of a | 


His political opinions were 


i li 
ial i 
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account Proceeding 
cured friendly 


divinity 


1 to Washington city 
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lve, defraying his expenses by teac 
tel vhile following the college course 
1854 he was graduated, and shortly th 


where 





State 


ant 


fet) 


directly to 
uid which 
chool at Cam 


ng pri 


In 
eafter 
had 


nitarian church 
entirely at variance 
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development of the ideas which he firmly held— 


ideas diametricatly opposed to the slavery sys 
tem in all its forms—and he therefore determined 
to seek a home in the gt West A wrdingly 
in 1856 he took up his residence in Cincinnati, 
where he accepted the ll of another Unitarian 
church, and shortly after his arrival married 


During the first yé ars of the war he continued 


to preach, w same time using his pen 


hile at the 
and meeting with great favor as a 


successfully, 
lecturer in Western and New England cities. 
As an ardent devotee to the side of the Union, 
e exerted himself strenuously in its behalf, and 
ce was offered a responsible position by Mr. 
OLN, but deeming himself unable to fualfill 
duties, he declined. It was then the idea oc- 
curred to him that he could render most effect- 
ive service to the cause which he had at heart by 
proceeding to England and endeavoring to cor- 
rect the mistaken notions prevalent there in re- 
gard to the conflict. 

On his arrival there, in 1863, 


} 
hen 
Line 


its 


he 


was at once 
received with open arms by all the friends of 
America, and even in those aristocratic circles 
flaunting admiration for the South he not only 
became speedily respected and admired thanks 
to his ac quirements and earnest convictions), but 
was the means of doing away with a vast amount 
of high-flown prejudices and enmity which had 
been set up against the government of the United 
States. The most eminent literary and scientif- 
ic men in London and throughout the kingdom 
and with many of 
them he contracted warm personal friendship 
with Joun Sruart Miz, Tynpati, Huxvey, 
Tennyson, Bricut, CARLYLE, etc. 

In the press, in magazines, and in the lect- 
ure-room Mr. Conway worked zealously to cor- 
rect the biased utterances against the integrity 
of the Union which he found fashionable in Lon 
don society upon his entering it. lis articles 
for the Fortnightly Review, Fraser's Magazine, 
and other periodicals, to the Zimes and Daily 
News, attracted marked attention, and first 
served to bring him prominently before the En- 
gilish public, among whom his subsequent ef- 
In the 
beginning of his residence abroad he assumed 
charge of South Place Chapel, Finsbury, and four 
years later of a chapel at St. Paul's Road, Cam- 
den-Town, for evening service only, which two 
positions he has continued to fill with solid to- 
kens of his auditors’ satisfaction. 


were attracted to his side, 


forts have quite familiarized his name. 


Yearly, amidst 
his manifold occupations, he has managed to take 
a vacation of one or two months at a time in 
order to visit the Continent. One year Germany 
has been his field of exploration; then Russia, 
Paris and France, Austria, Sweden, Denmark, 
Italy, ete. 

The Franco-Prussian war of 1870 found Mr. 
Conway within the lines of the German opera- 
he was present at the battle of Grave- 
lotte, near Metz. On its close, unable to prolong 
his vacation, he immediately set out for London, 
where he arrived ere the full details of that fight 
and the consequent situation of the two con- 
tending armies had become known. Upon his 
calling at the Daily News office, the editor of 

hat paper captured him as being at that particu- 
lar moment the most valuable man in the world ; 
and so rejoiced was he to be able to pump an ac- 


tions ; 


curate observer of the occurrences in France that 
he fastened up his captive in one of the editorial 
rooms, passed in refreshments from time to time, 
and refrained from letting him out until column 
after column had been written off for the paper. 
As a consequence, the Daily News had a better 
account of the battle of the day than its confrére, 
the Times. 

He has published several books in England. 
Three, The Larthwurd Pilgrimage, Republican 
Institutions, and Sacred Anthology, have been 
favorably noticed by the most authoritative crit- 
Undoubt- 
edly his Sacred Anthology, both on account of 
the judgment and learning it displays, as well as 
for the need it fills in literature, is so far his 
ablest effort. It is already a standard on the 
library shelf, having passed through three editions 
besides the one printed in this country. In his 
criticism upon it, Max MvuLLeR pronounced it 
an important and timely contribution to philo- 
sophicai studies. 

During his residence abroad, Mr. Conway, 
through his special articles to Harper's Maya- 
zine, has laid before the American public infor- 
mation of a rare and useful order—interviews, 
facts, sketches, et 
the Cincinnati Co 


ics of the English reviews and papers 


and his correspondence to 
mercial, copied bodily or large 
ly extracted from by the press generally through- 
out the country 
merits—has made his name more familiar on this 
side of the Atlantic than that of any other Amer- 
ican correspondent residing in Europe. Mr. 
Conway's descriptive articles in Harper's Maga- 
especially his ‘‘South Coast Saunterings 


a fact bearing witness to its 


zine, 


in England,” have been the most interesting | 


papers of this class that have found their way 
into periodical literature. 
number of that Magazine he commenced a series 
of very valuable illustrated papers on the South 
Kensington Museum, It is Mr. Conway's pur- 


pose to give a course of interesting lectures here | 


during the coming season. 
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THE SONG OF THE KETTLE. 

Tue artist in his illustration on our front page 
gives a characteristic sketch of Southern negro 
life. ‘* Auntie” sits in her own little room at 
evening time dreamily puffing the smoke from 
ber pipe, and thinking of by-gone days. She is 
alone now. Poor old Tom is dead, the boys and 
girls are scattered far away, and none remain to 
keep her company. Who shall say what mem- 
ories the song of the kettle recalls? Massa and 
missus and the children, the old plantation 
scenes, the evening dance, the Sunday hymns, 


In the September | 
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| the dreaded auction-block, and the driver’s whip 
| all come up before her as she thinks of the old- 
en time. It is like a dream to her now, and 
often she wonders if it can indeed be true that 
she is free. 
THE COLLISION WITH THE 
QUEEN’S YACHT. 

Tuer details of the fatal collision of the British 
royal steam-yacht Alberta with the schooner 
yacht Mistletoe off the Isle of Wight on the 
18th ult., illustrated on page 784, are but too 
well known to our readers. The royal yacht, 
with the Queen on board, was passing through 
Solent Channe!, on the way from Cowes to Scot- 
land, when she met the other vessel, of 120 tons, 
crossing her course, and, striking her amid-ships, 
cut her in two and sent her tothe bottom. The 
officers and crew of the Alberta made every ef- 
fort in their power to save those on board the 
other yacht, but the captain and mate and a lady 
passenger were drowned. ‘The ill-fated vessel 
belonged to Mr. E. 8S. Hevwoop, a banker, of 
Manchester. No one on the royal yacht was in 
| jured, and the vessel was only slightly damaged. 
The Queen was sorely distressed when informed 
of the loss of life. 

The question of who was to blame was tried 
before two different coroners. The first jury 
| was unable to agree; the second rendered a 
verdict of ‘‘ accidental death,” in reference to 
| one of the persons drowned, with this qualifi- 
cation: that there was an error of judgment on 
| the part of the officers of the Alberta. They 
| further express the opinion that a slower rate of 





speed and a more efficient look-out would be 

conducive to the public safety. A leading En- 
| glish paper, Zhe Lngineer, referring to the ca- 
lamity, says: 


“The public generally were, of course, on the prima 
facie view of the case, carried away with the idea that 
in a veasel commanded and officered by the élite of the 
British navy every care and precaution would be taken 
fo guard her Majesty from the slightest danger; and 
therefore the first thought which came into every mind 
was that the entire blame was to be laid at the door of 
the captain of the schooner for approaching too near 
the royal yacht. It has been as yet an accepted idea 
that when her Majesty is making the passage between 
the Isle of Wight and the main-land as clear a berth as 
possible is given her by all vessels cruising about, from 
a natural feeling of courtesy emanating both from a 
desire not to encroach upon her Majesty's privacy, and 
also to avoid in the slightest degree retarding her on 
her voyage. The evidence, however, of the officers of 
the Alberta seems to show that unfortunately this 
spirit of courtesy is not so prevalent as might be de- 
sired, Captain We.ou remarking that ‘they were usu- 
ally much troubled by yachts keeping near the royal 
yacht in order to gratify their curiosity by catching a 
sight of the Queen ;’ and Commander Fuiuerton dis- 
tinctly affirming that it was a custom for yachts to 
come round them, and that on the day of the collision 
one of the largest-sized Ryde wherries, which had pre- 
viously hailed them to know when her Majesty was 
expected to leave, stood right across their course as 
they were leaving Cowes lester. and only just hove 
to when a few yards distant, ieaving them but a nar- 
row channel between her and another yacht. Such 
evidence as this undoubtedly goes far to prove that the 
duty of navigating the spel yacht across the Solent is 
by no means a sinecure ; and we should, therefore, have 
been somewhat prone to excuse a mistake made by an 
officer surrounded by a fleet of yachts, and command- 
ing a vessel which, as Commander Sutitvan remarked, 
he is obliged to drive at an excessive speed because 
her Majesty wishes always to make the passage as 
quickly as possible. 

“Unfortunately, however, the evidence of the offi- 
cers of the royal yacht does not perinit us to make 
much allowance in the present case, and we can not 
but think that blame attaches to them for the negli- 
gent look-out which they seem to have kept. In the 
case of the Mistletoe there does not appear to have been 
any of the vulgar curiosity to catch sight of the Queen 
of which so much complaint has been made; and, in- 
deed, even if such a feeling had been entertained on 
board her, a calm and dispassionate view of the cir- 
cumstances will at once show the utter impossibility 
of its being indulged in. When first sighted by the 
Alberta on the port bow she was some three-quarters 
of a mile distant, close-hauled on the starboard tack, 
making what way she could, with the light breeze there 
was blowing, to fetch Ryde. But the lightness of the 
breeze, at whose mercy the sailing vessel was placed, 
only allowed her to make between three and four miles 
an hour, whereas the Alberta, under the influence of 
steam, was rushing along at the rate of nearly eighteen 
miles an hour, with her nose pointed just so far in 
front of the schooner’s head as to insure a collision 
unless some alteration was made in the course of one 
of the vessels. When it is recollected that in the three 
minutes which it took the Alberta to pass over the 
three-quarters of a mile which separated her from the 
Mistletoe the latter could have traversed at most some 
300 yards, it is evident that in comparison she might be 
considered as standing still, and that naturally think- 
ing the royal yacht would starboard her helm in order 
to pass under her stern, she rightly did what was her 
bounden duty, according to the rule of the road at sea, 
and kept steadily on her course. 

**One would have thought that the commander of the 
Alberta would have considered such a thing as a close 
shave when the Queen was op board out of the ques- 
tion, and would therefore have at once starboarded his 
helm; and @s there does not appear to have been any 
other vessel on the port side, we are still more aston- 
ished at this not having been done. On the contrary, 
however, no more seems to have been thought of the 
schooner, and Captain WrLcou—who, we were amazed 
to find, in his anxiety to preserve an efficient look-out, 
trusted very much to his own unassisted powers of ob- 
servation—thereupon crossed over to the starboard 
side of the bridge in order to see what vessels might 
be approaching from that quarter, thus placing a fun- 
nel of four feet in diameter between himself and the 
schooner, of which he took no further notice until 
| they had approached so near as to be quite unable to 
avoid a collision. It certainly appears to us that on 
such a vessel as the Alberta, steaming at a high speed 
through so crowded a roadstead as the Solent, either 
the steering apparatus should be placed in front of the 
foremast, as advocated by Captain La Tovour, R.N., 
or else that there should be reliable look-out men post- 
ed not only on the forecastle, but on the port and star- 
board side of the bridge, to report to the navigating 
commander the approach of vessels on either bow.” 





New anp Srranoe.—Travelers and residents in ma- 
larious districts should inquire about Holman’s Fever- 
and-Ague Pad. A positive cure without medicine. Stop 
drugging with poisons, and try the new plan. Drug- 
gists sell it. Send address for full particulars to Ww. 
F. Kroper & Co., 83 John Street, New York.—[{Com.] 


if ERNIA.—The immense advantage of the Elastic 

Truss, 683 Broadway, N. Y., is it retains Rupture 
comfortably, night and day, till cured ; and,while vield- 
lug to every motion of the b« “ly, never can be displac ed. 
| Trusses sent by mail, Send for circular. 
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Orange Co. Stud Book. 





Gives the history of all Stallions of note raised in 
| Orange County, N. Y.; the system of breeding colts 
by the best breeders. The author, a native breeder of 
Orange County of over 20 years’ veterinary practice, 
gives his great secret of locating disease or lameness 
with as much certainty as if the horse could speak. His 
recipes and celebrated cures for crib and wind suckers, 
spavin and ring bone, quarter cracks, and hoof-bound 
horses, poll-evil, fistulas, founder and splints, contract- 
ed hoofs, scratches, worms, broken knees, blind stag- 
gers, distemper, wounds, thrush heaves, stiff shoulders 
and spring halt; how to make an old horse appear anc 
feel young ; to give him a sleek and glossy appearance ; 
to put a star on his forehead, or to spot hiia like a circus 
horse; to properly shoe a horse; to make a diseased 
and unsound horse appear sound and kind; to feel 
well when he has lost his appetite; to tell hie age; to 
make slow horses fast and fast horses faster: to break 
a horse from rubbing his tail; how to cure all diseases 
the horse is heir to. It should be in the hands of every 
owner and breeder, as Orange County is the nursery 
of good horses. Ig is worthy of a large sale.—Middle- 
town (Orange County) Press. Mailed for $1; 8 copies 
for $2 50. Address DAVIDSON & CO., P. O. — 
2296, 86 Nassau Street, New York. 


BRAIN FOOD! 


USE 
WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE 
OF LIME AND SODA, 
Invaluable and indispensable to Brain Workers. 
Keep your Brain supplied with PHOSPHORUS by 
using this famous preparation of WINCHESTER'’S. 
It will give you Mental Strength, Brain Power, and 


Nervous Force and Energy, and make you strong and 
vigorous, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Prices $1 00 and $2 00 per bottle. Prepared only by 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 

86 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
SUPPLY FOR 100 YEARS 


MAGIC INKSTAND 


Without refilling. Size 2x3 inches. 
Fluid, $2 00. Copying, $2 50. 
The fluid is inall colors. Sent by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
R. C. ROOT, ANTHONY, & €O., 
Liberty St., New York. 
G2 Send for Circular. 


, (Fine Shoes 


FOR 
‘Ladies and Gentlemen. 








BEAUTY! 
COMFORT! 
DURABILITY !' 

W. F. BARTLETT, 


1033 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Frice-List and Instructions for Self-Measurement sent 


on receipt of Post-Office address. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are pretty mantel ornaments, The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes, Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely packed, upon receipt 

of $2 00 (Two), by 

ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
“s Proprietor & Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St., Boston. 
Special price to dealers. 


$15.00 SHOT GUN, 


double-barrel Gun, bar or front action locks, 
warranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, 
| OR NO BALE, With Flask, Pouch, and Wad-cutter, for 








$15. Can be sent C. O. D., with privilege to examine 
before paying bill. Send stamp for Circular to 
P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 


OF GEO. C. DOB- 
—— as - = 






SON’S original simplified method, open and closed 
notes, on 5 lines. Bound book, 72 pages, from which 
any child can play at sight, 75c. W ill be mailed, pre- 


aid, on receipt of price. JOHN F. PERRY & CO., 
-ublishers, 588 Washington Street, Boston. 





ifolemelolom teh Me. mins wm 


JE ral S 
Patent 


RYSTaL 


PRING 
A PERFECT SUCCESS. SEN 


R 
1D FOR CIRCULAR 


JOHN C.JEWETT & SONS. 
BUFFALO.N.-Y. 


CANCER 
© . B's J 4 ° 
We remove Cancer without Pain, no Caustics or 
Knife used. The Cure is Perfect. Inclose 25 cents for 
pamphlet containing cases and references. Address 
Drs. PARK & MoLEISH, No. 21 East 16th St., N. Y. 
leads to fortune. A 


$10 10 $500 72-page book, entitled 


Men and Idioms of Wall St., explaining an thing, 
N N) JOHN HICKLING & CO., Bankers 
Sent Free, 2ni'Grokers, 72 BROADWAY, NY. 








In Wall Street often 


220 & 222 WEST 23° ST.N-Y 


RED, BLUE.WHITE, Clear 
& Ti anaparent, Your Name 


GLASS CARDS 


Beautifully printed in 
GOLD! on 1 doz. for 50¢., 
postpaid; 3 doz.,$1. Must have Agents every where. 


Outfits 25c. Samples 10c. F. K. Smith & (o., Bangor, Me. 


\ ETROPOLITAN MUSEU ™ of ART, 
VL 128 West 14th Street, N. ¥. Open daily, 
| Sundays excepted, 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. MONDAYS 
}| and THURSDAYS FREE. 
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NLY 
17 DAYS 


MORE TO MAKE A FORTUNE IN THE 
DRAWING. 
MONTPELIER FEMALE HUMANE ASSOCIATION, 
ALEXANDRIA, STi E OF VIRGINIA. 
$100,000 for $20, $50,000 for $20. 21 
Gifts, varying frem $10,000 to $50 each. 
Gifts of $20. All to be distributed 
THURSDAY, SEPT. 
For tickets or descriptive circulars, address 
F. METCALFE, General Agent, 
Post-office Box 4436. 825 Broadway, New York 
How. JAMES BARBOUR, President, Alexandria, Va. 


75 other Cash 


Also 20,000 


1875. 


> 


if, GILES’ 
21 INIMENT 


IODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 
“ Grxs’ Iloprpe or Am™onta is, in my judgment, the 
best remedy for neuralgia ever put before the public 
I have been afflicted with this terrible disease for 32 
years, and never until I fell upon Mr. Giles’ remedy 
did I find any assured relief. I take pleasure in say- 
ing this, inasmuch as I desire always to be a benefactor 
of the human family. WM. P. CORBIT, 
Chairman of the Methodist Church Extension.” 


Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


IMPORTANT 


' 9 Residents in the Country. 

My ILLUSTRATED FASHION BOOK 
and PRICE-LIST (containing 100 pages) of 
LADIES’ COSTUMES, 

READY-MADE UNDERCLOTHING, 
FINE IMPORTED MILLINERY, 
SILKS AND DRESS GOODS, 
HOSIERY, LACES, AND DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
Will be Ready Oct, Ist, 
and will be presented and mailed free to any part of 
the country on application. 

Forward your address, and if you have any friends 
to whom you would like one sent, forward theirs 
also, to RICHARD MEARES, 

Cor. 6th Ave, & 19th St., New York. 


CRUMB’S IMPROVED HARD RUBBER 
POCKET INHALER! 


For all Catarrhal and Throat affections. 
The Ozonized Inhalant saturating the 
packing A, reacts on the generator B, 
evolving remedial vapors, which, inhal- 
ed by nozzles CC or Mouth-Piece D, 
eradicate all disease and inflammation 
from the membranes of Head and 
Throat, certainly curing Catarrh, Head 
ache, Bronchitis, Clergymen’s Sore 
Throat, Loss of Voice, Asthmatical Af- 
fections and Foul Breath. Easily man- 
aged. Sold by druggists or mailed you 
with Inhalant for 3 months on receipt 
( Patented 1873.) of $2 00 
WM. R. CRUMB, M.D., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Office and Laboratory, No. 102 Pearl St. 


Dr. WARNER'S 


SANITARY CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporter and 
self-Adjusting Pads, 

The only Corset constructed upon 
Ts al principles, it secures 
vealth & comfort of body, with grace 
and beauty of form. 
wanted every where. 
size, by mail, $1 50. 














Lady Agents 
Samples, any 
Address 





WARNER BROS.,763 Broadway, N.Y. / 


A Mouse once caught re- 
=.) 8ets the trap for another. 
6 sent by express for $3; 
sample by mail,postpaid, 
Tt yr sale by thetrade. 
R. E. DIETZ, Patentee, 
54 & 56 Fulton St., N.Y. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Janada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers 
Haurver’s Magazine, Hagrrn’s W eexry, and Haueen’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the 
Bazan will be supplied gratis 
Scnsoriners at $4 00 each, in 
Copies for $20 00, without ext? 

The Volumes of the Macazmvr commer 
Numbers for June and December of each year ib- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specitied, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, aud back Numbers will be seut 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxtry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broruess is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 










MaGazine, Wrexty, or 
Club of Five 
one renitttance; or, Siz 
zt copy: Postage free. 


Sor ever 


the 





ce with 
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Terues ror Anvertistne tn Harrer’s WEEKLy anp 
agpenr’s Bazar. 





Harper's Weekly Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion 
Harper's Bazar.—$\ 00 per Line; Cuts aud Display, 


Line—each insertior 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
SHOT-GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS g REVOLVERS, — 


$1 25 per 







Of any and every kind. Send stamp for 
Catalogue. Address Gireat Western Gun 
and Revolver Works, Pittsburzh,. Pa. 


F you want the Spiciest and Best 
Weekly in the United States, send $1 50 to 
Rondont P. O., XN. ¥. 


“THE FREEMAN,” 
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GEO. W. READ & CO.,) | 


STEAM-BAND SAW AND VE- 
NEER-CUTTING MILL, 

186 to 200 Lewis St., foot 5th & 6th Sts., E. R.. N. ¥. 
Always on hand FULL STOCK of SEASONED 
HARD-WOOD LUMBER 
And Choice Figured Veneers. 

The LARGEST STOCK! The GREAT- 
EST VARIETY! The Lowest Prices! 


ga Enclose Stamp for Catalogue and Price-List. 
Orders by mai] promptly and faithfully exec uted. 


ROGERS’ 
STATUARY, 


FOR HOUSE AND LAWN. 


ents for Catalogue 
and prints, to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





“You Ask--I’ll Tell.” 


A Condensed E neyc lopedia of all things of every-day 












lif whether the subject be Home, Health, Sickness, 
Me ne, Food, Marketi ngs, Cookery, Domestic Man- 
ageme , Dress, ¢ Jorrect Speaking, Conver- 
sation . Dancing, Etiquette, Law, Wed- 
dings, Postage, Sisitasen Population, Hus- 
ba dren, Servants, Needlework, or any of 
the tho nd one things upon which you want 
inf 1atior urn to the Index “ You Ask,” and the 
Book will tell you plainly y and correctly. 

This valuable work is now complete in one octavo 
volume, elegantly bound ir fine Morocco Cloth, Bev- 
eled Boards, $2 50; in Half Turkey Morocco, $3 50. 
Sent to any address by mail, on receipt of price, by the 
I shers, ( HESTERMAN & WEBSTER 

No. 50 North Fifth Street, Philadelp 

“You Ask—I'll Tell” is ir aluable to y« ; 

keepers ew” Acents WantTep. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven 1% 
fitted with 


Fit any Fiervre, and 
, 80 as to be ad- 

nted Direc- 
" 


he bust 


are the greatest accurac 
nmiecasure 
spe around the body 
‘ ' toft 2 ' > 

‘ part of the shoulder 
blades, at yve the fu part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms 


is take 


under the ar 





1e6 av 


est 


The follow ug Patterns are now rea ly: 
Vol. VL 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Drese, and Bretelle 


Apron (for gir from 2 to 13 years old) ..No. 13 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 


NASTIC SUIT... * 30 
DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, “with 
Basque Back and Square Front.. ~~“ & 
Ww ATE m- PROOF CLOAK, with Cape “and 
“ 50 
TIG 1 k 1 TING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS 50 


BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overc« vat wi th Cape, 


Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old) “ 62 
Vol vi. 
YOUTH'S W ——— *k Overcoat, 


Dou- 
ble-Breaste Cuglish Walking ont Double. 
——— Vest, and Sue spender Pautaloons 
( ‘ 





for y th f ym 8 to 15 years old) eecece 1 
LADY'S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 
and English Riding Skirt) ‘ “ 23 
GIRL'S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 
skirt, and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 13 years old) * 25 
CUIRASS BASQUE, ROL ND APRON, AND 
DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT , “ 83 
LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPER “ 36 
FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI-TRAINED 
SKIRT with Pleated Back - 
ENGLISH CUIRASS, OVER-SKIRT WITH 
POCKETS, AND WALKING SKIRT = 
CUIRASS POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 4 
ENGL ise SA QUE, with Long Apron- Front 
Jen i-Trained Skirt. “ 48 
DOUBLE BRE ASTED WALKING JACKET, 
Er Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt “ 50 
WORTH "B ASQUE AND FULL- TRAINED 
TRIMMED SKIRT ° “ §1 
Vol. VIIT. 
DOUBLE-POINTED BASQUE, LONG TAB- 
LIER, AND POUF SKIRT = @ 
LONG FUB-LINED CLOAK, with Long Walk- 
Fl R ‘L L NE D IK ULAR, th Three-quarter 
Tr ed Sk = | 
GIRL'S W - :D ROB E, French Sacque, with Di- 
ronal found Over-skirt, Pleated 
Waist F wstened Be 1, Trim 1 Skirt, 
— e, and Apron (for g from 5 to 15 
ears | - & 
JOAN OF AR = E, th Apron Over- 
t L Leon Wk g Sh - 
HE NRI PRO is Sac QI E th Bouffant Over- 
sk ) Walking Skirt. “« 17 
M ANTLE, ¥ ith Shirred Tablier and w alki ng 
Skirt "2h 
SHIR R ED ner 2, with Shirred Over-skirt 
W r Skirt “ 19 


CHI D's WARDROBE, 





box = Pleated Bionce, 

G le, Yoke Slip, and jue (for child 

fr es months to 5 years old “ 9 

LE PEI IB ASQI E, with Bs ron Collar Deep, 

R Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt “ 2 
M \RGUEI ITE B weg E AND OVER-SKIRT, 
with Walking Ski _= 
FRENCH ‘WALKING JACKET, with Short 
g Sides, Triple Apron, and 
26 
nal Cape, Square 
Apron, t -~ 
LOUIS XV “JAC KET, on Over-skirt, and 

Walkin “ 39 
DO! BLE. BREASTED FRENCH “- KET, 

Sheath Over-skirt, and Clinging alking 

Skirt * 41 

I P shers | eend « er Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





| DISEASES. | 


HARPER'S 


DEGRAFE & 
7 & 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 4 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST 





WEEKLY. 


Ai S @ OR | 
& 132 Hester 8t., New * York, 
STOCK OF 


Parlor, Dining, and Bedroom 


FURNITURE, 


Of 


Mattresses, Spring-Beds, 





JUST 


WILLSON’S | 


INDUSTRIA 


This 


Dh 


Series 


WILLSON’S DRAWING SLATE. 
WILLSON’S DRAWING CARDS. 
WILLSON’S DRAWING. BOOKS, in Four 


per Number; or, they may be had in Eig 


Part. 


The Slate and Cards are designed for primary grades ; 


for the higher grades. 


The Series also includes the DRAWING GUIDE, a 


planations, Principles, and 


DRAWING BOARD. 


Problems 
Price $3 


The Drawing Guide and the Drawins 


WILLSON’S INDUSTRIAL DRAWING BOOKS 


in successful use in the Public Schools of PHILADELPHIA, 
LYN, and many other cities and towns in every part of the United 


a 


TICAL. 


POINTS OF 
SUPERIORITY, 





L success in it. 


| 
| 

ke, kes, | 

f any house in t United States, wl they | 
offer to Retail at Wholesak pr | 


COMPLETED. | 


VING SERIES. | 


onsists 


ot : | 
Price 35 cents. 
Price 25 cents per Set 
Numbers, price 40 cent 
ght Parts, at 25 cents per 
Drawing Book 
Manual of Ex 
for practice, price $1 oo nd the 
net. 
g Bi pard are ior the use Ol re if her 


BROOK- 


iii 


THE “NEW SYSTEM" IS EMINENTLY PRAC- 
Its object is to furnish such study and practice as will 
prepare the pupil for the common industries of life. 

IT IS SIMPLE AND INTELLIGIBLE 
of being introduced into all the Public Schools, because 
mon-school teacher can teach, and all pupils of suitable age can 
learn it, whereas not one teacher in a thousand can teach artistic 
drawing, and not one 


It is capable 


any com 


pupil in fifty can attain te even moderate 





Liberal terms for first t ingoduction, 


sent to teachers and scho 


1 Ofhcers on recelj t of 


es for examination with a view t t t 
f half the retail price 
1 and College Text-Books mailed free t r 


Catalogue and snatiet Circulars of Sch 


teacher or school officer on application. 


___ Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, | Franklin Square, N, Y, 
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FIELD, Opera, Marine, Tour- 
ists, and general out-door day and 
night Double Perspective Glasses, of ex- 
traordinary power and wide fleld of ob 
servation. Eye-glasses and Spectacles to strengthen 
and improve the sight, without the distressing effect of 
frequent changes. Catalogue sent by inclosing stan 
SEMMONS, Oculist’s Optician, 6s _N {. 


Imitation Gold Watches and 
CHAINS, at $15, $20, and $25. 
Each Chain $2 to $12 to match. 
Jewelry of the same sent C.0.D. 


7 Broadway 


lustrated Circular. No Agents. 
COLLINS METAL WATCH 
FACTORY, 3385 Broadway, New York. Box 3696. 


g 1 (00 REWARD for a case of Asthma, Pulmonary 
q Consumption, Rheumatism,acute or chronic, 
that I can not cure or relieve. Address, describing case 
and enclosing $1 for treatment, Dr. L. DOUGLASS 
PEYTON, 28 St, Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 


° SAMARITAN NEKRVINE 
- Is asure cure for Epileptic Fite, Convulsions, 
and Spasms. It has been tested by thousands, 
and never was known to fail in a single case. 
Inclose stamp for circular giving evidence of 
cures. Address Dr. 8S. A. RICHMOND, 
Box 741, St. Joseph, Mo, 


SKIN 








A CURE “6U ARANTE EED 

State your case, and send with 
2% centse,to Dr. VAN DYKE, 
1821 GREEN ST., PHILA., PA 


with BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS 
DORN ov en a sr i masters 20, 30, 
HOMES’ 


TANTED.- A case of either Diabetes, Grav 
flammation of Kidneys and Bladder 






fv 


\ 


Ilivstrated Catalogue 
he G RAPHKK Co., New York. 


. or Brick 


Dust Deposit, that “ Constitution Water” will not 
cure. Dose 40 drops. For sale by all druggiste. 
and Morphine o—_ rn absolutely and 
speedily cured a8: no pt iblicity. 
OPIUM: Send «tamp for partic ulars. Dr. CARL- 
TON, 187 Washington St. Chicago, Ill. 


SS - strengthens, enlarges, and develops 
all parte hody,$1. Nervous Debility Pills, ¢ 

P i i. Dr. Van Holm, 22 Han ver St., Boston, Maes 
pRiNrers: sbinet, Type, Presa, and Boxwood 

Depot; Exacre Cabinets; Parrean Lerrs V 
peEsureu, Wevrs, & Co.,cor. Fulton & Dutch Sta.,N.Y 
ARE OPPORTUNITY.—A Needle mana- 
facturer is open to appoipt a first-class firm as 
| his sole agents for the United States Ac ddress 

H., Box 959, New York Post-Office 


by Express. Send stamp for Il- | 


| oO 


l, In- 


A YEAR. AGENTS WANTED on 
our Grand ¢ om Ssaation Pro- 


$2500 2s: 
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ATTENTION t 
The 





is Agents some of the most desirable booke that it 
has ever been the priv we of canvaesers to offer to 
the public, viz BIBLE LANDS by the Rev. Hewnry 
J. Van-Lenner, DD. A DICTIONARY OF RE 
LIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, tor popular and profes 
sional use; by the Rev. Lyman Annorr. The Great 
Religious CYCLOPALDIA of Biblical, Theologica 
and Ecclesiastical Literature; by M‘Cisnrock and 
Srrone. DR. LIVINGSTONE’S LAST JOURNAI 
(the only authorized edition), and other new and va 
able works, Terms liberal. For further particulars 

idre: 
— AVERY BILL, 


Care of Harper & Brothers, New York. 


i’ ASONIC, —~Agents wanted on commisrior 
4 salary, for 80 omething entir y new—tnagnificent 
and of the greatest interest to Masons. Send for de 

acr ve circu and terms REDDING & CO., 
Pu blishere of Masonic Works, 731 Broadway, N. Y 
und Female Agents in their lo- 
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$3. 50 amen al 24 
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5D 0 $20 free “Szinsow & Co., Portland, Main 
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- H. Burroro's Sows, Boston, Mass 
Ww; Ww ry} to engage every unemployed mar 
mal child. C. P. Ricuanve & Co., Hallowell, M 
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RFE HOTERS 
LIMT OF NEW BOOKS. 


I 
COCKER’S THEISTIC CONCEPTION OF THE 


- 
Si 


a I ‘ ‘ eption of the 
Eesay oO to Certain Tendencte ! 
Me n 7 I B. F. ¢ xen, D.D., LL.D 
Professor of Me iM Philosopt m the 
Ur r {MM \ f “Christianity 
and Greek | 80} ( wa 8 ( th, $2 & 
GLADSTONE ON THE POPE'S AS et ag 
Speeches of Pope Pius IX. } Right Hon. W. I 
Giapverone, M. I Author of The V Decrecs 
in their Bearing ( Alleyvia \ ‘ 
& Pa 2 : I rm Ww ] 
Vatican De and “Va ‘ 
The I ets ne v me t 
enera eof} nd the Newest Faehior 
Relig! e-Vatican Deer 
Vat Pope. ¢ Ed 
tion, witha lI ( t 76 
lil 
NDEX TO HARPER'S MAGAZINE An Index 
the Fifty ¥ es of Harpe New M y Ma 
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THE SEPTEMBER DAY. 
In the morning—golden skies, 
Where no trace of shadow lies; 
Mists upon the mountains clinging ; 
Sweet-voiced birds their matins singing; 
Dew like diamonds ‘neath our feet: 
Oh, September morn is sweet! 


At the noontide—fields at rest, 
Cradling sunshine on their breast; 

In the meadow, nodding grasses, 
Freshening where the brooklet passes ; 
Butterflies now here, now there: 

Oh, September noon is fair! 


At the sunset hour—she, 

Waiting ‘neath our trysting tree ; 

Twilight shadows dropping nearer ; 
Stolen moments, each one dearer; 
Hand in hand and side ‘by side: 


Oh, how glad the even-tide! 


(Published by Special Arrangement with the Author.) 
DEAD MEN’S SHOES: 
A Novel. 

By MISS BRADDON, 


Avtnor or “ Hostaces to Fortune,” “ Lapy Avp.ry’s 
Seonet,” “Srrancers anv Pirorms,” “ Taken 
at THE FLoov,” “A Strance Wor.p,” eto. 


CHAPTER XII. 


HOW STEPHEN TRENCHARD FORGIVES. 


Tue new life at Lancaster Lodge suits Sibyl 
as if she had been created for no other purpose 
than to sit at her uncle’s table, pour out his cof 
fee, air his newspapers, play or sing to him in 
the evenings, and take her own pleasure for the 
rest of the day. Housekeeping is an easy bur- 
den in so well-ordered an establishment. ‘The 
trained servants perform their duties, light for 
the most part, with mechanical precision, The 
service is too good to be forfeited by scamped 
work or forgetfulness of the master’s wishes. 
Stephen ‘Trenchard has let his servants under 
stand that he will have fullest value for his mon- 
ey, that there must be no talents stowed away in 
napkins in his household. He has contrived to 
inspire them with wholesome fear, and is served 
to the utmost of their power. 

Sibyl is not afflicted with a genius for domestic 
matters. She remembers with a shudder those 
days in Dixon Street when she had to cater for 
a penniless husband, and make ninepence do the 
work of a shilling. She remembers this weary 
time, and reposes in her low easy-chair, novel in 
hand, the garden smiling at her through the open 
French window, horses and carriages at her dis- 
posal, luxury around her, all Redcastle subjuga- 
ted and more or less prostrated at her feet—she 
keenly remembers the past, and deems her pres- 
ent life worthy some sacrifice, more especially as 
the present is made still brighter by vague hopes 
of happiness and a reconciliation of all life’s per- 
plexities in the future. 

She has her dark moments, naturally. What 
life is without shadow? ‘There are moments 
when she thinks of one she has fondly loved— 
fondly loves still, perhaps, in some sealed cham- 
ber of her heart. ‘There are hours in which she 
wonders, with remorseful wonder, how he fares 
whom she so ruthlessly abandoned. 

‘* For his future advantage,” she tells herself. 
** As Mrs. Secretan, I should have forfeited my 
uncle's fortune; as Miss Faunthorpe, | may win 
it and share it with him.” 

Established as Stephen Trenchard’s favorite 
niece, Sibyl finds herself an object of unbounded 
interest and admiration with the élite. Mrs. 
Stormont, although overflowing with kindness, 
at first shows some disposition to patronize; but 
finding this eldest Miss Faunthorpe a young 
woman not amenable to patronage, changes her 
note, and accepts Mr. Trenchard’s niece as ‘** one 
réelves,” elected and chosen to sit in the 
high places of Redcastle. 

**The girl has a wonderful air,” argues Mrs, 
Stormont, ‘‘ when you consider that she is totally 
without family.” ; 

**Talking of family,” muses the colonel, ‘I 
hope it’s all right about old Trenchard’s money, 
and that he hasn’t left any niggers over in Cal- 
cutta to whom he may leave his fortune.” 

**My dear Reginald, I'm surprised at you,” 
exclaims the lady, with a look of horror. ‘‘ Mr, 
‘Trenchard goes to church every Sunday, and is 
altogether a most correct person.” 

** We don’t know what he may have been in 
India, though,” says the colonel. ‘He may 
have been a devil-worshiper, and danced an ex- 
aggerated Highland fling at devil-dances; or a 
Mohammedan, or a Brahmin, or a Thug. He 
seems to have plenty of money, and that's about 
all we know of him.” 

Notwithstending which ignorance as to Trench. 
ard’s antecedents the colonel and his wife continue 
to court and cherish him, arranging the nicest 
little dinners for him, with Mr. Groshen to sit 
opposite to him and discourse upon the money 
market; lavishing affection on Sibyl, inquiring 
kindly about the exiled Marion—as remote at 
the unvisited end of. the town as if she had been 
removed to another hemisphere—and making 
themselves generally subservient and agreeable. 
Frederick Stormont, with his cutaway coat and 
legs like sticks of sealing-wax, calls frequently at 
Lancaster Lodge, and is deeply interested in ev- 
ery thing that interests Sibyl, the flower garden, 
the horses—he even volunteers to be interested 
in the poultry, but bottles his enthusiasm upon 
finding that Miss Faunthorpe has no taste for 
Dorkings, Spaniards, or Cochin-Chinas. 

There is a billiard-room at Lancaster Lodge, 
and Frederick is great at billiards, He drops in 
of an evening, and plays with Mr. Trenchard, he 












teaches Sibyl how to handle her cue, and dis- 
courses wisely on the theory of angles. 

** Well, pretty one,” says Mr. ‘T'renchard, one 
night, when Fred had taken his departure with 
obvious reluctance, and uncle and niece are loit- 
ering by the billiard-table, Sibyl leaning over the 
green cloth to aim at the distant red, dressed in 
pale gray silk, with innumerable flounces, and 
knots of mauve ribbon dotted about among them, 
a masterpiece of Miss Eylett’s art—‘*‘ well, my 
pet, I think it’s pretty clear what that young gen- 
tleman comes here for.” 

** Billiards, I should think,” replies Sibyl, push- 
ing her cue gently backward and forward as she 
meditates her aim. ‘‘ They have no table at the 
Stormonts, and it is cheaper for him to play here 
than at the Crown.” 

**'The billiard-table is a very good excuse, 
dear, but the gentleman comes to see you.” 

** Poor thread-paper !”” exclaims Sibyl, with a 
contemptuous laugh. ‘For his own sake—if 
the thing can feel—I hope not.” 

** Why, he’d be a very good match for you, 
wouldn't he ?” asks her uncle, looking keenly at 
her from under his pent-house brows. ‘* These 
Stormonts are great people, the leaders of Red- 
You could hardly do better than 
marry into their set.” 

‘*If I were likely ever to marry, which I’m 
not,” says Sibyl, pocketing her ball triumphantly 
off the red, ** I’d marry a man.” 

** Never likely to marry ! what do you mean 
by that ?” 

‘*Simply that I’m quite happy as I am, and 
that I mean to stop with you, and take care of 
you, please Uncle Stephen, until you get tired 
of me.” 


my 


castle society. 


She has been living with her rich uncle nearly 
three months, and there’is no more talk of her 
being a visitor at Lancaster Lodge. It 
home. 
mains. 
her. 


sc 


is her 
Marion may come and go, but Sibyl re- 
Stephen ‘Trenchard can not do without 


I sha’n’t get tired of you in a hurry,” an- 
swers Mr. Trenchard; ‘* but I think, for your own 
sake, you ought to marry when you get a good 
opportunity. I was only joking about that whip- 
per-snapper, who walks about the place as if the 
very paving stones were his property, and couldn't 
give you change for a five-pound note if you ask 
ed him for it. He's not the man for you, But 
with your pretty face you are sure to find the 
right kind of man before long, a man with brains 
and money, and when you do, I hope you'll be 
wise enough to marry him. It’s all very well 
while I’m here to take care of you, but when I’m 
dead and gone a 

‘*When you are dead and gone I shall have 
your money, you dear old thing,” thinks Sibyl, 
but says not a word. She only goes to her un- 
cle’s side, and lays her face upon his shoulder, 
and gives him one of those gentle little caresses 
which Marion would as soon have offered to the 
Zoological Garden's tiger as to her Anglo-Indian 
uncle. 

‘** Yes, pretty one, I should like to see you well 
married before my time comes,” says Stephen 
Trenchard. 

** Now you know, uncle, that you are under a 
solemn agreement with me to live till you are 
ninety,” replies Sibyl, shaking her finger at him 
with playful menace. 

She has grown very intimate with her uncle in 
these three months. Her playing, her singing, 
her bright talk, her sparkling, vivacious little 
ways, have won the old man’s confidence, Stern 
to all the rest of the world, implacable in all his 
dealing with men, suspicious alike of equals and 
inferiors, tyrannical to his servants, he is yet 
wondrously gentle to Sibyl. His inherent mean- 
ness, his mental incapacity to give, can not be 
wholly subjugated even by her influence, but 
what money he bestows upon her he gives less 
grudgingly than to Marion. He feels the loss 
of so many pounds a shade less keenly when 
Sibyl’s pleasure is in question, and though he 
grumbles sorely at the costliness of a woman's 
toilet, he is pleased to see his niece expensively 
dressed, and may in time come to regard her 
costume as one of the accessories of his own 
grandeur, like his stables or hot-houses 

Rarely, despite the confidence that is estab- 
lished between them, has Mr. Trenchard talked 
to Sibyl of his past life; of his youth never. 
He tells her his prosy old stories of Calcutta so- 
ciety, of men with whom he has had commer- 
cial dealings, of clever frauds and chicaneries 
which he chuckles over as the coup d’états of 
the trading world, but of himself he speaks very 
little. Never, above all, has the fatal name of 
Secretan crossed his lips; and Sibyl is longing 
to find out the state of his feelings now, after 
this lapse of time, in relation to that name. 

If he had learned in the lapse of years to for- 
give the man he injured and overreached, if he 
had grown to feel some touch of remorseful pity 
for the supplanted son, what a happiness it would 
be to fall on her knees at his feet and confess the 
secret of her life, to be pardoned for her duplic- 
ity, set free from the toil and trouble of false- 
hood, able to call her proud young husband back 
to her side, and to begin life again, honest in the 
sight of man, and at peace with God! 

She is continually musing upon this question, 
and would give much for an opportunity of 
sounding her uncle’s feelings. It comes one 
day unawares, and she has no longer need to 
speculate or wonder about Stephen ‘T'renchard’s 
sentiments upon the subject of an old enemy. 

It is a drowsy July afternoon. ‘The summer 
is at its hottest, and Mr. Trenchard and his 
niece are sitting on the lawn after that elaborate 
meal, half breakfast, half luncheon, which the 
Anglo-Indian calls tiffin. That lawn behind 
Lancaster Lodge is a delightful place on a warm 
summer's day. ‘Three or four old elms, a spread- 
ing cedar, a Spanish chestnut, and a couple of 
noble plane trees afford abundant shade The 
grass is smooth as velvet. Garden chairs, low 
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and luxurious, are dotted about under the trees. 
Newspapers and Sibyl’s work-basket bestrew the 
light iron table. Changing lights and shadows 
flit and flicker among the leaves, and Stephen 
Trenchard’s lean figure, stretched to its full 
length, reclines at ease on a bamboo reclining 
chair, a glass of potash water on one side of 
him, a cigar-case on the other. 

Sibyl is reading to him out of yesterday's Times, 
when he interrupts her with a sudden sigh, which 
is almost a groan. 

** What is the matter, Uncle Stephen ?” 

**You had better leave off; even your soft 
voice irritates me.” 

** Your nervous headache not gone yet, Uncle 
Stephen ? 

**Gone? It’s worse than ever. This English 
summer is more oppressive than Indian heat, or 
it seems so to me, at any rate.’ 

Sibyl searches in the little work-basket, lined 
with cerulean satin, fishes out a silver-stoppered 
scent-bottle, ¢ is on her knees by her uncle’s 
side in a moment, dabbing his yellow forehead 
with her handkerchief steeped in eau-de-Cologne. 

**'Thank you, my dear; that will do. I don’t 
care about it.” 

He gives her an impatient little push, as dis- 
approving so much fuss, but not before she has 
disarranged one of those terrier-ear whisps of 
iron-gray hair, and been startled by a scar which 
disfigures the forehead beneath it, a long nar- 
row seam, which crosses the temple diagonally 
just below the roots of the hair. 

** Uncle Stephen, were you ever in battle ?” 

** Battle, child? What nonsense! 
not.” 

“Or in a mutiny—or any thing? 
you get this dreadful scar ?’ 

** From the foul blow of a scoundrel,” answers 
Stephen Trenchard, deadly pale. ‘‘ From the 
man who lamed me for life. Did you never hear 
your mother speak of Philip Secretan ?” 

**Yes, Uncle Stephen, I have heard her say 
that he treated you very badly.” 

**Oh, she owned as much, did she? The 
world in general would have it that i used him 
badly; that I had no right to the money his fa- 
ther left a paltry thirty thousand; that I 
ought to have stood on one side, and said, ‘ No; 
blood is thicker than water. You've been an 
idler and a profligate—a bad son. ‘The business 
would have gone to wreck and ruin if it had been 
left to you to save it. I've toiled, I’ve slaved, 
I've planned and plotted, I’ve borne the heat 
and burden of the day ; but still you are the son, 
and you've a right to come in at the eleventh 
hour and rob me of my just reward, simply be- 
cause you are the son.’ ‘That's what the world 
would have had me do, it-the high and mighty 
justice it is so good at dealing out for other peo- 
ple, and so bad at yielding on its own account. 
Some went so far as to say that the will was 
forged, and I was the forger. Luckily for me, 
old Mr. Secretan had published his intention of 
disinheriting his son and making me 1 is heir 
the year of the great Manchester failures, when 
his house tottered, and I had the luck to save it 
by a desperate stroke of business.” 

** Tie was very fond of you, I suppose, this old 
Mr. Secretan ?” asked Sibyl, breathlessly. 

‘Fond of me? Yes, perhaps as much as it 
was in his nature to be fond of any thing, except 
money. He hated his son, knowing that he was 
a spendthrift, and would squander every shilling 
the old man had toiled for. He trusted me—he 
looked up to me. ‘If you were my son,’ he 
used to say, ‘I shouldn't be tortured by the 
thought that this business would go to ruin when 
I'm in my grave.’ ‘The day he said that for the 
first time I made up my mind that I was to be 
his heir. Philip’s follies and vices helped me; 
but my own patience and industry were the chief 
agents. 

‘* And there was a quarrel between you and 
Philip Secretan ?” asks Sibyl, seated on the grass, 
and plucking up little tufts of it nervously as she 
watches her uncle’s vindictive face with eager 
eyes, reading doom there. 

‘*Yes: when the will had been read, and he 
knew the worst—he ought to have expected it 
if he had a grain of sense—Philip Secretan fol- 
lowed me out into the grounds. His father’s 
house was a few miles outside Manchester—a 
fine old place enough, but neglected; the old 
man was too fond of money to spend much on 
house or gardens. Philip followed me to the 
back of the grounds, where there was a wild bit 
of shrubbery and a hollow that had once been a 
stone quarry, and which had been left, either be- 





Of course 


How did 


cause people didn’t care about the expense of 
filling it, or because they fancied it was pictur- 
esque. In any case it was dangerous, and an 


abomination that ought to have been done away 
with. Well, I was close to the edge of this hol- 
low—there being a short-cut to the Manchester 
road just beyond it—when Philip overtook me. 
He didn’t spare me, I can tell you, and when he 
had called me reptile and a few other equally 
agreeable names, finding that he couldn't sting 
me into retaliation by abuse of that kind, came 
close up to me and struck me across the face 
with his open hand. ‘There, cur,’ he cried, 
‘and let's see if that will warm your fish’s blood 
into human feeling.’ I had been in a burning 
rage all the time at his insolence, but had held 
myself in check in pity for his disappointment, 
which was hard to bear, no doubt, richly as he 
had deserved it. I was a man, and the shame 
of a blow was too much even for my sluggish 
temper, trained to patience by long servitude. 
I closed with him, and we wrestled together on 
that path by the quarry. Now mark the cow 
ardice of this fine gentleman, who boasted of his 
honor, and called me a sneak and reptile! He 
was twice my match in weight and size, three 


times my match in training, a practiced athlete, 
a skilled boxer, every muscle develoy ed by 
To use his force agair 
ply murder, 
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battledoor. I had a confused sense of blows 
raining on my head, as from a Nasmith’s ham- 
mer, colored sparks dancing before my eyes, fire 
shooting out of my brain, and then I was hurled 
bodily into the air, and fell crashing through the 
brush-wood into the quarry. It seemed like fall 
ing from the highest cliff that breasts the Atlan- 
tic.” 

** How dreadful!” says Sibyl, with a gasp. 

** It was deep in the night when I awoke, and 
the stars were shining. I wondered where I was, 
and how I came to see the pole star looking 
straight down at me. Pain came before mem- 
ory, acute, agonizing pain, and then I knew that 
my leg had been shattered somehow. I lay in 
the quarry till past eight o'clock next morning, 
suffering indescribable torture. At last, how- 
ever, some laborers heard my faint cries for help, 
found me, and carried me to the nearest road- 
side inn, whence I was conveyed to the Man- 
chester Infirmary. Here I lay for five months 
—the most miserable months of my life—while 
the fractured bones united. It was a compound 
fracture, and for some time I was threatened 
with amputation. When I rose from the hos- 
pital bed I was lame for life. ‘The broken leg 
had contracted in the process of healing. Sur- 
gery had done its best for me, and had saved my 
leg; but surgery left me a cripple; for which 
life-long injury I had to thank Philip Secretan,” 

** And in those weary montis, lying on your 
bed of pain, you learned to forgive your enemy,” 
suggests Sibyl, very gently. 

** Learned to forgive him! Yes, if forgiveness 
means undying hatred ; if forgiveness means the 
rankling memory of an unatonable wrong; if 
forgiveness means to remember him and curse 
him every time a change of wind brings back 
the old grinding pain in this crippled limb. If 
that means forgiveness, Philip Secretan and his 
race are forgiven.” 

** His race ?” falters Sibyl. 
no rancor against his children.” 


*I could, 


**You could feel 


I do,” answers the old man, vin- 
dictively. ‘Let no viper of that blood cross 
my path. ‘The fathers have eaten sour grapes, 
and the children’s teeth are set on edge.’ ‘There's 
Scripture for you. I believe in that good old 
heathen creed one reads of in Greek legends, 
of an accursed race. Of Philip Secretan s after 
He had the 
devil's luck as well as his own, and married a 
woman with money soon after his father’s death, 
but I never heard what became of him. 
be living or dead. 
of my way. 


career I know little or nothing. 


He may 
If he lives, let him keep out 
If he has left children, my dearest 
hope is that they are penniless, h« meless, street 
Arabs, whose play-ground is the gutter, whose 
ultimate destiny the gallows—” 

** Uncle, for mercy’s sake—” 

** My curse light on him and his seed to the 
third generation. ‘There, child, don't ery. You 
should have known better than to tempt me to 
talk of Philip Secretan.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


COACHING IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


Tue tourist who in “doing” Europe should 
omit to pass through Scotland on his way, might 
well be said to have missed the best of all: for 
nowhere else is there grander or more beautiful 
scenery the world over. Especially is this true 
of the Highlands, which abound with the wildest 
and most romantic views. ‘The artist in his 
double-page illustrations gives us sample bits of 
the journey. Leaving Glasgow at seven in the 
morning, in the famous steamer Jona, the tray 
eler enjoys a delightful sail down the river Clyde, 
and up through the Kyles of Bute, to Loch Fyne, 
at the entrance to which is the little fishing vil- 
lage of ‘Tarbert. Here he disembarks, and pre- 
pares for a ride. The upper right-hand picture 
represents a party on the way from Tarbert to 
Ardrishaig. The vehicle is a low four-wheeled 
wagon, with seats running lengthwise; and be- 
ing quite open, affords a fine opportunity for 
viewing the landscape. Arriving at Ardrishaig, 
the tourist finds the coach in waiting to carry 
him to Oban. The ride is a charming one, and 
sometimes full of incident. Flocks of sheep are 
frequently seen on the way, and sometimes they 
crowd the road so as to render it impassable. 
At Oban lodging is taken for the night, and the 
next morning the journey is resumed. This 
time the point of destination is Glencoe, one of 
the wildest of the Scottish glens. It is about 
ten miles long, and inclosed by lofty mountains, 
The lower part of the glen, near Loch Leven, is 
cultivated and wooded, but the upper part is 
exceedingly rugged and barren, the mountains 
rising almost perpendicularly in fantastic forms, 
seamed with deep furrows worn by the winter 
torrents. ‘The path through the glen is lined by 
immense masses of rock. Near its northwest 
extremity is the scene of the horrible ‘* massacre 
of Glencoe,” which occurred in 1692, when the 
enemies of the MacponaLps, by misrepresenting 
the attitude of the clan toward the king, prevail- 
ed on WILLIAM to grant an order for their extir- 
pation, which was executed with horrible treach- 
ery and cruelty. The chief and forty others 
were murdered, and many women and children 
who had fled to the mountains perished of cold 
and hunger. On the day after the massacre the 
assassins burned the village, and took away with 
them alli the flocks and herds of the valley. 

3ut to return to our tour. The pleasure of 
the ride through Glencoe was spoiled by a ter 
rific rain-storm, that wet the outside passengers 
to the skin, and made every body very uncom- 





fortable. he trip te the Moors of Ross-shire on 
a shooting expedition was full of jolly sport 
The huntsmen carried their faithful dogs in the 


wagon with them, and had en 
gage strapped « 
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